The Working Class And The Employing Class Have Nothing In Common. 




n>- wm. Mckenzie. 

1 would like »o ask this question: "Arc the 
loggers of Puget Sotknd worthy of the name of 
men- or are they iibl!" The employer* uud 
owner* of the logglug camps look upon the log- 
ger-no more than they would a Uumb brute, 
in mauy cases even *.bey do. not think a* much 
of the average logger ns they do ot their driv- 
ing horse or of tutlr automobile. 

The reason tor, this* I say 1», that'the condi- 
tions lu many or the camps which nhey own 
are not a* good in! many case* as are the 
stables where they lke,p tnelr horses or auto- 
mobiles. You logger* of PUget Sound know 
that the majority of |the bunk houses ou Puget 
Sound country are not ht for any> man that 
has a spark of manhood left in him to sleep 
in; and yet you Will go to these places and not 
make one word of protest to your employer 
about these conditions. 

1 think we can safely say that on the aver- 
age there arc about tweuty-nve meu to the 
bunkhouse and these tweuty-hve men are or- 
dered out to work wheu the whistles blow. At 
1 o clock they are ordered out to work again 
to stay until 6 In the evening. Rain or snine 
we are forced to go |out to work. Now where 
do thee e twenty-five; meu dry their clothing? 
There Is no dry house and only one little stove 
In the center of the bunkhouse for the entire 
twenty-five n\en. What is the result! The 
meu have to go to bed In their wet clothing, 
get up In the morning and put the clothes on 
almost as wet as they look them off, and the 
chances. are that the employer comes around 
and asks you "how things are going," and you 
replv, -Oh, all right." At the same time you 
know that they are not all right and what Is 
more, that they are all wroug. Still there Is 
not oue of you that has the manhood left to 
tay one word about these conditions. 

.\ow take it on the other hand, when the boss 
Jogger goes into the stable, he does not ask 
how things are going, lie sees, his horse all 
dripping wet and his autombblle all covered 
with mad. What does he do? He fires the 
mau who Is taking tjare of the stable tunned 
lately and has an ektra blanket put over his 
horse. Doe* he get ian extra blanket for you 
when you come Into I he bunkhouse all wet and 
covered with mud? ' Does he? No, you bet 
he dostn't. and what Is further,' he tell* you 
If you don't like It you can roll up and get out. 
Then you will have the pleasure of once more 
going to town and Visiting some employment 
shark, to whom you', pay a dollar or two, for 
information to secure some other Job on which, 
the chances are, t he I conditions are as bad as 
the camp which you Just left. 

As for the grub, yon ull- know mat in the 
majority of the camps it b not lit for huiuau 
being* to en l and is one of the chief reasons 
why you quit so many jobs. As a rule one of 
the first questions you n*>k a logger friend of 
your 'acquaintance who has worked in some 
other camp as to how the 'chuck'.' was and 
two-thirds of the answers that you receive are 
that it was on the "bum," and "that is the rea- 
son why I bunched the job." 

We ail knuw'of these things, but we do not 
seem to know how to get the better chuck and 
better sleeping quarter*, shorter hours, etc. 
Quitting Jobs will never secure for u* these 
condition*, nor will Individual kicks* All the 
bo>* does wheu you become dl**al lulled with 
your Job Is to scud down to the employment 
shark's office, wlrti whom the chances are, he 
is connected with telephone, and have him 
fcetid up another mini, it Is time .that all log- 
gers were beginning to realize what are the 
for these coudHlon* "and 'ways and means tt^ 
remedy them. Some of uk have a'.iemly comej 
to the conclusion that the only way that- we 1 
can hope to better these conditions Is to or- 
ganize. Tor this renso.i we have formed log- 
pre' locals. tie\eml of these are already In 
eyUtetiee along lite Const, III Seattle, Port- 
hind and Vanc<;u\»V. Pre parations are being 
made to liiun locals at several other points. 
To do (hi- it will lake tlx cooperation ot all 
the m.'ii employed In the logging camps. 

The loaat.r* In Montana were able through 
organization lo eut the liours of labor V> «'l m ' 
per day. W hy can't we loggers on Puget Sound 
do tb" same? The Western Federation of Min- 
er-, through organization, have been able to 
pain an .eight-hour day and a minimum scale 
of $!; per day. Can't we do the same? Are 
we not an intelligent as the 'miner or the log- 
ger In Montana? The loggers' locnls of Seattle. 
Portland and Vaneottver have laid the founda- 
tion on which fhould be built an organization 
encompassing all the loggers on Puget Sound. 
The rough work Is done; the rest remains to 
causes for these conditions and ways and moans 
Do you wUdt yourselves classed ns non-union 
men? Will you wnlt until the rest of the log- 
gers are organised to the extent that you will 
be forced /uto the organization? Or will you 
get In and do your part to building up a strong 
working class, organization In the logging in- 
dustry? 

The laundry glrb In Goldfleld, Ncvnch*, who 
were orKimlzed Into the Industrial Workers of 
the World, were able to get f I.Oii per day for 
eight hours work, and' would still have the 
wages had not the unorganized workmen 
flocked in from surrounding 'places when tiiey 
heard about the high wax*'* there and scabbed 
the l.'W. W. out of existence. The section men 
in the snmf district received H.-'O for eight 
hours work and would still be getting it tfj it 
bad not been for the unorganized. 

Now the loggers .are organizing Into the 
I. W. \V„ to do the same thing and It Is up 
to you loggers, who arc not as yet members, 
to get In and do your part 

The lumber Industry is the principal Indus- 
try of the Northwest, and In no Industry ire 
there so few organized worklngmcn. It is for 
this reason that the conditions are aa bad as 
they are. 

• Do you think you would have to go to some 
employment shark If you were organized? .Do 
you not think that by organization that you 
could force the bosses to grant you more 
wages, shorter hours of employment, better 
sleeping accommodations, better food and morn 
of a variety? 

If you do not, you certainly have not got 
na much sense aa too laundry girls of Gold* 
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The Endless Chain — Employment Shark, the Transportation Agent, and the Boss — Fleece the Workers. 



GRAND JURY LOOK8 INTO 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 



Labor Commissioner Maupln Calls Attention to 
Swindles Practiced In Omaha. 



Omaha, Neb., Feb. 23. — "Omaha Is rotten 
with fake employment offices " says State La- 
bor Commissioner Maupln. 

Complaint has been made to him by Colorado 
authorities that scores of Italian laborers are 
being unloaded there by an Omaha agent, who 
obtains a $2.00 fee for sending them to work, 
which does not exist and landing them there 
without resources. 

A letter received by him from the Colorado 
Labor Commissioner gives the name and ad- 
dress of this agent and makes explicit com- 
plaint against him. Commissioner Maupln was 
before the Grand Jury Friday afternoon, and 
there is reason to believe that he handed the 
communication to them as a basis for an In- 
dictment. 

Commissioner Maupln says that the fake em- 
ployment agencies have been practically nut 
out of business In Lincoln and the labor de- 
pnrment will now' center Its attack on those' in 
Omaha where conditions are particularly (ag- 
gravated.— World-Hera Id. 



ANOTHER CASE AGAINST 

EMPLOYMENT, AGENCIES 

Shark Hires Twenty-three Men to Go to Job 
Where Only Four Are Wanted. 

Seattle, Wash., March 4.— Another case of 
employment shark methods came to light when 
the steamer T. W. l,ake (known to those who 
have worked on this boat as the T. W. Work- 
house), pulled Into port and placed nn order 
with Crane's Employment Agency for four 
deck-hands. 

The sharks, as Is their usual method, placed 
the sign asking for four deck hands out on the 
job board, but instead of Inking If down when 
the requisite number of men advertised for 
had bought jobs, the sign was kept up until 
a crew of men numbering 23 had been hired. 
These men were all charged a dollar apiece 
for the Information. 

Having been told where to report to work, 
the men were at hand at the stated time with 
their blankets and effects. The mate, after 
picking out four of what he thought would 
make the most willing workers, told -the oth- 
ers that he had all the men he could use. Thus 
the disappointed job , seekers were compelled 
to return and once more ^search the job sign 
for a desirable job. Workers get wise. Don't 
'buy Jobs. /^^^ 



COMPLAINT IS FILED AGAINST 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 



Deputy Labor Commissioner Wagner Will Make 
Investigation Against Employment Agency. 

Austin. Texas, Feb. 22.— Complaint has 
been made to Labor Commissioner Myers to the 
effect that a certain employment agency at 
Fort Worth has been sending men to work on 
the construction of the nartlett-Florence rail- 
road, which is now being built botween#Bart- 
lett and Florence, promising these men that, 
they would be paid *3-Tfr-$J30 per day.-alnd 
after the men have worked a week, they are 
paid only 11.50 to M 'Z per day. Labor Com- 
missioner Myers at once detailed Deputy .La- 
bor Commissioner Wagner to make an investi- 
gation of the complaints. Deputy Wagner left 
yesterday for Itartlett to make the Investiga- 
tion. When questioned as to what could be 
done in the premises. In the event the com- 
plaints are established. Mr. Wagner said he 
cojld not tell at present, but asserted that this 
would be left to a recommendation being made 
to the next legislature to regulate employment 
nvencles In Tcxn«.— Statesman. 



geld had and as much ns the section men of 
the same place had, as the miners have, or ftty 
class of workers that are organized. 

The number of men thnt are at present or- 
ganized lulo the various loggers* local* cannot 
force the bosses to grant us tho concessions 



wanted. It will take the 
the men employed* In the 



united strength of 
lumber wood* to 
secure th«'se Improved conditions. And I is 
up to you lo get Into this organization tud 
help build up the strength of. the workers, ,at 
one.' 

When you'< meet a* delegate Join the utilon. 



and don't tell him it is the "only thing." 



hat 



will never do us any >.ood, but "I will Join If 
;tll the other** will, join." Do not delay, but 
act at once. 

If you wish to better your condition and 
make the bosses come through take out a card 
In the union and then help to get all the rest 
of the men employed in the woods to Joltif 

'When we do this we will put the employment 
sharks, who have waxed fat on the dollars 
which they have fleeced the workers of, j out 
of huslnens. 

We will bo able to shorten the hours of la 
bor. and get better conditions of employment. 
We will never be able to achieve anything; as 
long as we remain unorganized. So get |nto 
line and help build up the union of your class 

8KIDROAD NOTES. 

I pay for a job because you do. Let's qutt. 

Do you belong to the loggers' Union? If 
not, why not? Come on, pinch [yourself, wjako 
up and take out a card. 

* • * 

Mn I<ogger, Join the union of your Industry 
nnd stand shoulder to shouldet with the men 
with whom you work. Don't he a backslider. 
Don't say that you will join tLc union If jtho 
other fellow does, but get In and them spek 
to induce tho other fellow to Join your union. 

• * • 

Does eight hours a day looa good to you? 
The men wno work in the m(oes only work 
eight hours per day. .They accomplished (his 
by organization. Ydu» can do the same. {Get 
into line. 

♦ • • 

' Dtd you ever stop to think, Mr. Logger, ihat 
It costs you more every year l|or Jobs tha^i it 
would cost you to keep in good standing with 
your local union, besides not rbcelving anjj of 
the benefits which tne latter affords you; By 
organization you can compel tyo boss to send 
to your union hall for men. Get wise and I or- 
ganise. 

If you are interested in Industrial Unionism 
subscribe to the Industrial Worker. If you jare 
already' a subscriber help to 4pread the prin- 
ciples of tho organisation among your FeUow 
Workers by getting them to ■upocribe. 



RESOLUTION. 



At Regular Business Meeting of Local 419 Red- 
lands, California, the Following Reso- 
lutions Were Drawn Up. 

Whereas, The capltaihf class all over the 
world are continually solidifying and strcngth- 
ninu their forces in order to more certalntly 
defeat the attempts of Industrially organized 
workers to overthrow their rule, as evidenced 
by, the formation of Ihe International Oil, Steel 
and Transportation Trusts, etc., and 

Wloreas, We, of the Industrial Workers of 
Ihe World, cannot fall to be aware of the sig- 
nificance of theso moves and lo see that the 
future suceefcs. of our own movement depends 
on our 'ability to . checkmate atul defeat such 
moves, and 

Whereas, Kffeetual co-operation on nn Inter- 
national senle\ among the Industrially organ- 
ized wane workers of the world has. hitherto. 

en rendered difficult. If not Impossible, by 
their various national affiliations with polltcal 
reform movements, and. their International af- 
filiation with the international Socialist Hu- 
ron u and 'Congress, ami 

Whereas, The said International Socialist Hit- 
reau and Congress, together with most of its 
constituent bodies, is composed of and domi- 
nated by a collection of long-haired capitalist 
"professors," "middle-class exploiters of labor," 
and slick political grafters of the "friend of 
labor" type, ^hereby assisting Capitalism and 
Incidentally make tor themselves an easy and 
"distinguished" existence by keeping the Work- 
ers' attention engaged on a continuous politi- 
cal sham-battle, meanwhile the Capitalist mas- 
ters are pressing, their wage-slaves lower on 
the Industrial field, and Ihe Workers are be- 
coming ever more befuddled, disgusted, dis- 
trustful and despairing, therefore be If 

Resolved, In order to remedy these ovlls, and 
lay the foundation for Internal loner* UNITY 
and SOLIDARITY among the Industrially or- 
ganized wage-workers of the world, the Gen- 
eral Executive 'Hoard of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World .be, anil hereby Is, directed 
to take immediate steps to sever our connec- 
tion with the International Hureau and Con- 
gress and be it further 

Resolved. Thr.t tho 0. E. it. of the 1. W. W. 
be, and hereby Is, directed to Issue ji cnll to 
all unions of Industrially organized. Workers 
throughout tho world who are revolutlnnnry 
In arm and direct actionlsts In tactics and who 
haye' no affiliation 'with, any political party, to 
issemble n conference at enrlest convenient 
date at suitable place In order to form an In- 
ternational Industrial Union of all such work- 
ers on the basis of equal -representation and 
equal universal membership cards, transfers 
and emblems, regardless of race, color, cation 
allty, creed or occupation, and be It further 

Resolved, That we. members of Agricultural 
Workers Industrial Union, No. 419, I. W. W., 
of Redlands, Cal., hereby call upon all locals 
and members of tho I. W. W. to whom the 
necessity of action la apparent, to second our 
efforts to got these resolutions dlaewesed ot 



their regular buslneMs meeting and to Instruct 
their delegates to tho next convention nnd 
bring this mutter forward at tho convention; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to every I. W. W. I^ocal nnd to 
all I. W. W. papers for publication. 

Hy order of Agricultural Workers' Industrial 
Union. No. 4lf>, Redlands, California. 

tSenl. Local No. 4 1 ID 



ENTIRE OFFICE FORCE 

, OF SOLIDARITY ARRESTED. 

y Just as we are writing tho editor is arrested. 
Full particulars later. 



The editor wrote the above Just before be- 
ing arrested. Since his nrrest, every member 
of the press committee has Ween arrested. 

The reason for tnelr arrest I do. not know. 
Wo will do our best, however, to givo this the 
utmost publicity. 

With one or two exceptions every worker 
that has been active In pushing Solidarity in 
this vicinity has been arrested. 

It looks |lkc an attempt on the part, of the 
pollco to adopt Spokane tactics. Now it Is up 
to every one who reads this to get busy and do 
their part. We will depend on you. Action is 
the thing that Is now needed. 

G. H. PERRY. 



WE'RE JAILED! 

They grabbed us last nlpht. March 1st, the 
dnjr when the fight opened out again In Spo- 
kane, the whole press committee of Solidarity 
nnd the Free Press, a local Socialist party 
paper that does not press work, were arrested 
and ..arown in Jail on n trumped-up charge by 
agents of the stoel trrtst. Probably they h' ve 
nn undqrstandlng wiia the Spokane officii ils. 
This Is wr.iicn in jail. Solidarity nearly all 
set up wnen we were arrested and no space* for 
particulars this week. Particulars next week. 
Editor was at work on the ''For tho Ten 
Thousand "column when pinched. Hoys, go 
after the ten tnousand. Send in the subs t nd 
bundle orders. ' 

bv.darity is here to stay. 

Hooray! Sail on! 

ACTIVE AT SAN DIEOO. 

Industrial Worker: 

Enclosed find money order for the amount! of 
$1.25* in payment of our regular bundle or|lcr 
of 5(V copies. 

Will say that we have opened up a free read- 
ing room at the Commercial Hotel, corner Set*. 

" " ~ " " 1* 



enth and I streets. All Fellow Workers ar 
Ing In the city will find us at this locat 
With tho aid we received from 0. S. Young i 
gave us a receipt for the amount of $30.00 



the old 8. P.« Wo- were enabled to pure* ase 
75 chairs and some four or /Ire benches for 
the reading room* 

Prom now on San Diego will carry on an pet 
Ire campaign of agitation and organization 
among tho workers. 

Yours for Industrial Freedom. 

BENSON JAYNEjK 



Spokane, Wash., March 6, 1910.— At last the 
great Spokane battle has been brought to a 
close. This was effectod through the instru- 
mentality* of a series of conferences between 
the cltjr and county officials and an I. W. W. 
committee. The following Is an account of 
the various conferences' and the conclusions ar- 
rived at by the contestants in this long battle. 

On February 28tn "the executive or fighting 
committee" of the I. W. W. elected a commit- 
tee of three — Fellow Workers Gillespie, Mc- 
Kelvey and Foster— -and xoinm s*>ioned them to 
call*on the authorities and discuss the situa- 
tion before opening hostilities on the morrow. 
This interview terminated in practically a dec- 
laration of war on both aides, aa the mayor 
seemed to think the only possible- solution of 
the difficulty waa to test the ordinance in the < 
court. He frankly stated that he did not In* 
tlorae a prohibitive or discriminative ordinance, 
but aald he had no other choice than to en- 
force the laws already on the books. He pro- 
fessed willingness to treat on the matter, but 
claimed lack ot jurisdiction. This was . con- 
sidered unfavorable uy &e committee, and the 
mayor was told that ti*« flght must continue 
until the I. W. W. was crushed or free speech 
assured. Next day the committee, enlarged by 
the addition of Fellow* Worker Stark, called on 
the police department, where a general con- 
ference waa held. The authorities showed a 
willingness to reasonably consider the situa- 
tion and asked for specific credentials from 
the committee, which would show their author- 
ity to talk business. These credentials were 
secured, and on March 3d the general confer- 
ence meL The city and county were repre- 
sentedNby Mayor Pratt, Prosecuting Attorney 
Pugh. Corporation Counsel Blair, Chief of Po- 
lice Sullivan lind Captain Detective Duma. The 
I. W. W. was represented by Fellow Workers 
Stark, McKelvey, Gillespie and Foster. Tho 
conference took on the nature of demands by 
the I. W. W. The*© were^foar In number: 
First, the promtte that landlords^would not be 
intimidated into refusing the rent of^alls to 
the I. W. W. as has been done during the- last 
few months of the fight, and that I. W. W. meet v 
ings be absolutely free, irom police Interfer- 
ence, prov ded, of course, that we kept within 
the common rules ;ln short, hall conditions 
were to be the same as ioose prior to Novem- 
ber 2. 8econd, freedom of the /press and the 
right to sell the industrial Worker on the 
street* ;tisr as ctW4 V ui. , w>:»!»p M r* are- -Third,* 
the relunse of 1. W. W. prisoners. In tho city 
and county Jails. Fourth, the use t>f the streets 
for public speaking. 

The first two propositions were granted 
after but slight discussion. The third proposl 
Hon was very ciosuly related lo the fourth, and 
after a very unsatisfactory discussion of it the 
committees turned to th* fourth so as to find 
oot how they stood on that. The mayor. co£ 
poratioh - counsel, etc., assured the I. W. W. 
committee thai free speech Is to be cllowcd In 
Spokane In the near future, and though no date 
was or could be set for this new arrangement 
to take oi.ect, they were i»osltlvely assured 
that It will be In a short while. And mean- 
whllo the regular religious organisations will 
not be discriminated In favor of. but must av alt 
mo time whon the streets are open to nil. With 
this proposition established us u working bnsls, 
the conterchce again took up the matter of tho 
relense of prisoners, which was n delicate one. 
to handle. Prosecutor Pugh professed to have 
no animosity against any of the prisoners, but f 
stated thnt It Is imposslblo to release them ull 
at once. It was agreed that the city prisoners 
(some fifteen in number) should be immedi- 
ately released, and the county prisoners (four- 
teen in number! released en a sliding scale, to 
begin Immediately, wituont d-Merlmimitlon. In 
return tor these concessif.es he ■ demanded a 
hostage In the shape of .V f .onal Organizer V. 
\\. Ileslewood, who was men vigorously Uxhl- 
ing extradition proceedings at , t'oeur d'Aleno 
tlty, Ida. The conferettee e.uno to a stum- 
bling bloc* here, as tle> I. W. W. committee 
had no Jurisdiction over I Ic^ic.vood, who is em- 
ployed at foeur d'Alene by the national head- 
piarters. To obviate this di.'ieulty it was nec- 
essary to put the proposition before llesle- 
wood, so the confen .ice adjourned, to meet 
again In Coour d'Alene three hours later.. 

Owing .o poor connections llcslewood could 
not be reached before \. 1*» p. m., nnd the tinal 
extradition proceedings, scheduled io start at 
7:.'P) p.* m., w.ere postponed while tho confer- 
ence .met ln .ludgo Dunn's private chambers. 
Meanwhile tho committee hud been Increased 
by K. Outiey Klynn, llcslewood and Attorney 
Moore. The situation was outlined to them 
nnd the further proposition made to llesle-. 
wood that If he surrendered himself he would 
be released on 92,nuo bond nnd his case con- 
tinued from time tot time, for HO days, when 
it would be dropped. Klltgno'a case is to bo 
allowed to vegetate also, ami it too will bo 
dismissed at the end of !>o days. Meanwhile 
the appeal will pond and he be allowed his re- 
lense on bonds. 

The Hums case and dumagctuilts against the 
city are to be dropped. This decision, as far 
ieslewood was couenrued, could not be 
postponed, ns the court was* waiting while the 
committees conferred, and upon tho strongest 
recommendations of the I. W. W. committee 
llesle wood accepted the terms In so far as ho 
was concerned. The euect or this was not to 
bind tho organisation In any way. llcslewood 
simply placed his head In the lion's mouth at 
tho Instigation of the committee and his own 
belief that the runic and file, on. referendum, 
would accept the conditions Jointly agreed 
upon. Toe next day he surrendered 'himself 
to Spokane county nnd la now out ou bonds. 
Tne following evening at a iu \s* meeting in . 
Hlllyard, composed of all the I. W. W. mem- 
bers In town, regardless of where they hall 
from, the action of the committee was Indorsed 
and the street fight was olQclai.y declared off. 
pending the good faith of the authorities. Tho 
conference committee has visited tne boys dn 
the county jail and explained tho situation. 
They also have indorsed the action taken. The 
city prisoners were released by Chief Sulli- 
van according to the agreement. The charters 
seised by- the police In the raid on the hall have 

***** CENTRAL EXBCTJTIVB COMMITTEB, 
Bpokane Locals L W. w. 
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THE MASTERS TREMBLE. 

By IXHJI8 DUCHEZ. 
The capitalist class of America have never 
been so fearful of a proletarian uprising as 
they are at the present time. The following 
news story by the Publishers Press, taken from 
a capitalist paper, speaks for Itself: 

"labor's horizon grows blacker; strikes rag- 
ing. Wholo nation In general, and Pennsyl- 
vania in particular, on brink of Industrial revo- 
lution. The posslblltes prove appallng. Fear 
radical workmen may start reign of terror. 
Nation's toilers may all lay down tools. The 
alarm sounded." 

With the above headlines the following 
comes from New York, which doubtless eml- 
nates from Wall Street eavesdroppers: "\*- 
bor troubles Ip the East and West, two vio- 
lent Btrl'tes raging in Pennsylvania, and threats 
of dire consequences If police and troops are 
allowed to continue shooting down workmen 
in defense of corporation property, all indi- 
cate that the Uulted States stands upon the 
brink of an Indta trial revolution, the possi- 
bilities of which are appalling to contemplate. 

"Samuel Gompers, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of i^ibor, and other conserva- 
tive leader* among the unionized workmen, to- 
day sounded a note of alarm. It is evident 
from the tenor of their statements that they 
fear they would have little control if the radi- 
cal element should assert a dominancy. 

'•'With Philadelphia stagnated by the street 
railway strike, the situation there grows more 
alarming every hour. Open threats have been 
made to wipe out the state constabulary. The 
(strikers are growing bolder. 

"The Bethlehem steel works Is tied up by a 
strike and a general strike is threatened. From 
the Atlantic to the Pacific the selfsame spirit 
of Impending trouble Is In the air. 

"The high cost of living, and the exposures 
of trust methods, which have apparently helped 
to cause those high prices, have stung the 
working classes Into a state bordering on 
frenzy. J 

"It is likely that federal Intervention may 
be necessary (o restore the calm which former- 
ly existed. AMeast the government will move 
slowly in whatever It undertakes, for a false 
move now may precipitate • reign of affair, 
which would cause the Paris Commune to pale 
into insignificance. 

"Seething unrest among railroad employees 
has been growing to such an alarming extent 
that It Is feared If the Baltimore and Ohio em- 
ployees strike, if may result in strikes upon 
iwo-score of other roads throughout the coun- 
ry. where wage demands have been made. 
The railroad outlook is made worse by the an- 
lounceraent today of tho railroad managers 
hat they cannot grant the men their demands. 

"Even the great I'nlted States Steel Corpor- 
ttlon. the biggest Industrial corporation In the 
world, stands upon the threshold of stagna-| 
Hon Rumbling notes of discontent have 
ninrred the 



HAIL THE DAY OF FREEDOM 

Those who have thought and worked, those 
who are able to seo what lis coming by the 
light of past experiences, are seldom listened 
to, or If they get a hearing. ;thoy aro not sel- 
dom ridiculed and hissed down. Till a strong 
man or womaij speaks we must all remain 
speechless. There is no reaj government in 
America today, |hist as there Is no real church. 
The government In made up of directly self- 
interested gamblers and grafters rather than 
diplomatists and statesmen; the church Uo- 
colled) Is gradually but surely yielding to the 
bribery of the old Harlot— Rome. It is a time 
of sham politics and sham religion! We have 
fallen upon evil days— and unless the people 
awake from their sleep and arouse themselves 
from their indifference, aud rise, as I hope they 
will, serious danger threatens the glory and 
honor of this great American nation. "Would 
you desire an armed revolution and bloodshed, 
then?" you ask. 1 

I would have revolution, redder, but not 
bloodshed. I think the people of this country 
In the twentieth, century are too well grouuded 
In common sens ) to care for a 1 movement which 
could bring abcut Internal dissension or riot, 
but at the Banie time I firmly! believo their in- 
born sense of Justice is great enough to resist 
tyrrany and *rong and falsehood, even to 
death. I would have a revolution — yea — but a 
peaceable and bloodless one. I 

"And how would you begin 7" you ash. 

I answer: The people must begin, reader. 
AH* changes muit begin and end with the peo- 
ple only! For I example, if the people would 
refuso to attend! any church where the encumb- 
ent Is known toj encourage practices which are 
treasonable to the lands great existence, such 
disloyalty and jtreason would soon cease to 
exist. If the majority of women would refuse 
to know or to receive any wqmen of high posi- 
tion who had voluntarily disgraced' herself, 
they would soon put a- stop to the gross Immor- 
alities of the aristocracy. If! our builders, me- 
chanics and artisans would unite and refuse 
to make rifles, cahnon, etc., for our enemies, 
the government; and the capitalist class, we 
should not run the risk of one day being hoist- 
ed by our own petard. In apy case, the work 
of revolution rests with th> people, though 
it is equally true they needl teachers to show 
them how to begin. 

Again you ask: "Are these teachers forth- 
coming?" 

I for one think ao. ThougHout all history, » 
far back as we can trace it, wherever a serious 
cjjange has been needed in| either society! or 
the government^ there has always been found 
a leader to head the movement. And history 
repeats itself. And some day in the not far 
distant future |the People oif America will 
awake out of their lethargy and becoming fired 
with the love for liberty, wilt arouse to action, 
to revolt and once and for all overthrow, dis- 
member' and totally abolish the tyrranlcal. op- 
pressive and despotic government of the U. S. 
A. and emerge! Into the beautiful sunlight of 
freedom. All hall the day! All hall the tri- 
umphs of a bloodless revolution? All hall to 
Liberty, Fraternity and Equality! 

Fraternally yoUrs, 

X. J. B. BAILEY, Pa. D> 

THE MILITARY IDEAL. 

Young man, the lowest aim: you can have in 
life is to be a "good soldier."! The "good" sol- 
dier never tried to j distinguish right from 
wrong; he never thinks; he nlovei* reasons; he 
only obeys; If he Is ordered to fire on his fel 
♦ow citizens, on his friends, on his neighbors, 
on hU relatives' he obeys without hesitation; 
If he la ordered [to fire down a crowded street, 
where the poor are clamorliig for bread, he 
obeys and seea the gray halrjs of age stained 
with red, and the life tide tfushlng from the 
breasts of women, and feels , neither remorse 
or sympathy; if he is told to go as one of a fir- 
ing squad to execute a hero, a patriot, a phil- 
anthropist and benefactor, he fires without hes- 
itation, though he knows the bullet will pierce 
the noblest heart that ever beat in human 
breast. The "good" ioldler is a blind,' heart- 
less, aoulless, mlndle$s, murderous machine. 
He Is not 



man, he is not even a brute, for 
progress of the Meel trust ever brutes only kill for food or in self defense. All 



since Its forma' Ion. but the labor horizon 
darker now than ever before, 

"Trouble which threatens to tie up the coal 
' Industry of the I'nlted States Is in the air. 

"The conservatives, alarmed by adverse court 
»lee|s|f»ns. the nttHude. of Industrial eaptalns. 
and the inability to g. t higher pay, fear that 
the radicals will organize their own fighting 
force to combat troops and gun-fighting police. 
E\en now thl* organization may be under 
W|". v , for the yee'rel < otichi \ «•« of rhe tollers ore 
Men t Imleid. Tin lr plans are carefully 
guarded. 

'\There. has been n sullen feeling of antagon- 
ism by street railway employees throughout 
Pennsylvania ever since the Chester Etrike two 

years si go. 

"The possibility of a general reign of terror 
with violence and industrial stagnation hovers 
nearer now than ever before, because the 
movement is concerted. 

"In the North u.-.-t the switchmen are still 
grumbling over Heir Inability to force their 
demand* upon a half dozen railroads. In New 
jKngland the textile wot kern are voting on a 
general strike, and from all over the country 
the same spirit of Impending trouble is heard." 

Who will nay that the master class don't 
recognize the siulf that makes for revolution 
when they nee It ! 

The above Jntlmafes n,at Rompers and his 
traitorous clique have been In close communi- 
cation with the big guns of industry and that 
they have 'feared that the rank' and file of the 
workers are tired of their slimy tactics, and 
that the "radical element" may "assert a domi- 
nancy." 

The Industrial unionist may look upon all 
this with much hope. Where there Is conflict 
ns there is now through the country the pro-i 
letarlan movement Is safe. 

ThOH4« workers who adopt our tactics are on' 
I heir way to us, and that rapidly. Mass move, 
monts where a revolutionary spirit prevails 
baa a remarkable way of shelling off reaction- 
ary leaders and "showing . them up." 81lmy 
labor fakirs are out of place in a revolutionary 
cor, Met. 

On with tho revolution. Tho future is ours. 
The very evo of tho social revolution it near- 
ing. Wall Street feels It. Tho I. W. W. Is 
"well born." Oct busy! 



is] that is human in him, all that divine in him. 
all that really constitutes a iriti, he has sworn 
away when he took tho enlistment oath; Ms 
mind, his conscience and his soul are In the 
keeping of his officer. No man can ever fall 
lower than a "good" soldier; It la a depth be- 
neath which we cannot go. Young dnan, don't 
be a soldier; be a man. 

W. D. WATTLES. 



The Worklngmen have no country. We can- 
not tuke away from them what they ha\e not 
got. Hy freedom Is meant free buying and 
selling.— Communist .Manifesto. 



The workingman that really oelleves that he 
nas Interests in common with his emplover Is 
to be pitied. 



Do not bo afraid to line up With the rest 
of your Fellow Workers and demand that whtaA 
is your heritage. 

The revolutionary union movement In the 
J,atin countries has done, during the last year, 
more townrds preparing the advent of socialism 
thtn the legislative activity of tho different so- 
cialist parties' within the last thirty years— 
Odon Dor, In the International Socialist Re- 
view. 



THE I. W. W. PREAMBLE. 

The working class and the employing class 
have nothing in common. There can bo no 
peace so long as hunger and want are found 
among millions of working people, and the few, 
who make up the employing class, have all the 
good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must 
go on until the workers of the world organize 
as a class, take possession of the earth and the 
machinery of production, and abolish the wage 
system. 

We find that the centering of the manage- 
ment of Industries Into fewer and fewer hands 
makes the trades unions unable to cope with 
the every growlng power of the employing class. 
The trade unions foster a state of affairs which 
allows one set of workers to bo pitted against 
another set of workers in the same Industry, 
thereby helping defeat one another in wage 
wars. Moreover, the trade unions aid the em- 
ploying class to mislead the workers Into the 
belief that tho working class has Interest* In 
common with their employers. 

These conditions can be changed and the In* 
terest of the working class upheld only by an 
organization formed In such a way that all In- 
duntrles If necessary, cease work whenever a 
strike or a lockout Is on In any department 
thereof, thua making i.n injury to on* an Injury 
to all. 

Instead of the conservative motto, "A fair 
day's wagea for a fair day's work," we must 
Instribe on our banner the revolutionary watch- 
word, "Abolition of the wage system." 

It la the historlo mission of the working etaaa 
to do away with oapltailsm. The army of pro- 
duction must be organized, not only for tho 
everyday struggle with capitalism, but also to 
carry on production when capitalism shall have 
been overthrown. By organizing Industrially 
wo ar* forming the structure of tho now sc-clety 
within tho shell of the old. 

Knowing, therefore, that such an organization 
la absolutely necessary for our emancipation 
wt unit* under tho following constitution: 



WHAT WOULD MARX 8AYT 

Hy JOSEPH 8. BISCAY. 

There are many people after hearing Indus- 
trial Unionism explained who sadly wag* their 
heads and Bay: "It would bo all right, if you 
did not keep out the brainy men who are essen- 
tial In directing the movement of the unintelli- 
gent mas*. Why- you would even bar Marx." 

Tho fact is that the brainy men are not 
barred If otherwise eligible, but the "brainy" 
man who Is of the capitalist system should not 
become a member unless h!a material interest 
is with the membership, as he would only de- 
moralize the organization. 

I have an Idea that Marx would endorse tho 
Industrial Union. Even if he did not, that 
would only prove that a man was not capable 
of clearly seeing everything because he hap- 
pened to be great in one line. 

If he really wrote: "Workers of the world 
unite," I think ho would still hold the same 
idea. 

Judging from the way some are organized 
a person would suppose he wrote something 
Ilk© this: "Workers of the world unite with 
those who have braina and who sympathize, 
even though they are llvlug by your misery; 
because through their great sympathy you will 
be emancipated, as they will lick themselves, 
Ju*t for your sake." 

If he wrote tho former and meant the lat- 
ter; then we had better not bothe* with what 
he said or wrote — but he wrote and meant the 
former. 

If history is correct, Mane got about $5.00 a 
week for writing for Horace Greeley's paper 
and at times Engels, who wan well-to-do, kept 
him from starving. He was in a position to 
see things from the down-and-out's point of 
view. 

"But," they will add, "you need the intellect- 
ual people to do the propaganda work." 

The idea is good,, only. It waa tried and fail- 
ed. The people referred to as intellectuals are 
persons with good clothes and money to Bpend. 
So we are judged under this system. The in- 
tellectual la generally in the employ of the cap- 
italist, a sky pilot or professor usually. He Is 
prostituting his Intellect, if he ever had any, 
before the capitalist. He ia not even a man, 
but a miserable lick-spittle, a dog. 

What good are such people, if you wish to 
call them human, in the labor movement? 
They know absolutely nothing about the needu 
of the working class. They are the trained 
lackeys of the master, deprived of manhood 
or they are useless to the capitalist. Their 
very training makes them unfit in the cause of 
the proletariat. 

It was the intellectual who first eulogized 
the scab arid started an agitation to erect mon- 
uments to the "hero" who had turned traitor 
to his class. 

Who is it that Is really doing the work for 
the organization of the proletariat regardlesa 
of the squealing of the Intellectual? 

It Is the proletariat himself. 

Who rides the roda and often goes hungry 
while agitating? 

Who goes on a strike and sticks, win or lose, 
when the knowledge that his wife and little 
ones are suffering Is fairly bursting his heart? 

Who is it that is generally blacklisted all 
over for agitating tor working class solidar- 
ity? 

Who is It that feels the police club and faces 
the machine gun because he dares to demand 
a little chance to live? 

Who is it that with a dying breath urges his 
fellow workera to stick? 

Whose widows and orphans are turned Into 
the street to suffer after J he has died for tho 
profits of the boss? 

Who Is it that HAS TO FIGHT whether he 
wishes It or not? 

Is It the brainy Intellectual? Not so you 
can notice it. 




Are SJjfl In Jail 



LOCAL BBS 



The following ta a directory of tho Industrla 
Union* and Branch*, of Industrial Union* of 
the Industrial Workera of th* World In tho 
United 6tat«a and Canada. Secretaries of 
Union* ar* r*que»ted to notify th* editor of any 
changes desired in this list. 

Th*. General Officers of tho I. W. W. aro a* 
follow*: 

General fi*cretary -Traaauror — Vincent 8L 
John, 518 Cambridge Building, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

General Organizer— Wm. E. Trautman, 618 
Cambridge Building, 66 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 

General Executive Board— Joseph J. Ettor, 
100 Chartler* avenue, McKees Rock*. Pa.: 
Thoma* Whitehead, 1524 Fifth avenue, Seattle, 
Wa*h.; Francl* Miller, 12 Roeemont Terrace, 
Lymanavlllo, R. I.; H. L. Games, 4243 Lexington 
avenue, 8L Louts, Mo.; T. J. Colo, 609 Anno 
street, Blue Island, III. 



This is the proletariat who will upset the 
present system that gives him but mlse-y, and 
substitute something far better in its place. 

"But the intellectual la full of sympathy," I 
hear some one say. 

Washington sympathized with the soldiers 
at Valley Forge and prayed over their misery. 
He was worth close to half a million then and 
*ome of that without any sympathy; a curse 
would have helped far more. Sympathy never 
costs anything. 

Taft sympathized with the working class In 
the last election. He had more sympathy than 
Washington as there is more of him; but did 
thHt satisfy the pangs of even one shriveled 
stomach? 

This sympathy gag reminds me of some 
French FoldierB who sympathized so much that 
every time one of them snbered an enemv he 
apologised with, "panlonnez mol." No doubt 
that helped the fellow who was dying about as 
much as the sympathy of the Intellectual. 

For ages and ages <the working class looked 
In vain to the massive (?) intellect of the well 
fed and well groomed sympathetic Intellectual, 
for their rescue. After centuries of failure the 
workers were forced to organize without the 
sympathetic phenomenon. 

Strange to say they got along much better. 

The burden of feeding and clothing the world 
does not rest on the narrow fhoulders of the 
intellectual, who Is Jumping to please his own- 
er un II his "brnln" has shifted to the lower 
end of the spinal column; but upon the mas- 
sive shoulders of the proletariat who always, 
Atlas like, carried the world. 

The proletariat does everything. He Is 
found In the hole he has dug while extracatlng 
a mineral to keep the shivering master warm. 
He Is nlso on tho highest point of the great 
skyscraper which he is building for the same 
master to use. 

He does everything and gets the least. 

It 13 this despised "prol." when he begins fin- 
ally to think for himself and organize from the 
hole In the ground to the' top of the skyscraper, 
before whom the very earth trembles. 

He Is GOD over all we see, the creator. 

He has gotten tired of always giving; he is 
now preparing to demand what he has created. 

He does not aspire to bo called "Intellectual 
as his Intellect covers tho earth. The whole 
earth Is his college and experience th© teacher. 

Tho puny globe la his plaything which he la 
going to take for himself. 

And then some inflnitestimal creature suck- 
ing his blood Is going to save this giant be- 
cause his blood tastes good. 

The proletariat la going to save himself. 
Urged on by necessity and progress he moves 
onward and upward repeating to himself 
"Workers of the world unite." 

A light breaks over .hi* countenance and he 
quickens hi* pace. 

HE see*. At last he understands. 



ARIZONA. 
Secretary. Town Address. 

272 — F. Vqlarde, Phoenix, 944 E. Van Buren 8t. 

273— W. Welch, Globe, Box 1861. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

44— Allco Harding, Victoria, 1630 Pembroke 

street. 

45 — James Sullivan, Vancouver, Room 3, 61 W. 

Cordova Street. 
322— W. B. Smith, Vancouver, Room 3, k\ W. 

Cordova Street. 
326 — A. E. Grant, Prince Rupert. Box 711. 
525— A. L. Elliott, Nelson, Box 663. 

CALIFORNIA. 
1— George Paff. Los Angelea, 243 East Sjecond 
street. 

12— Wm. Allen, Los Angeles, 243 East second 

street 

13— Benson Jaynea, San Diego, 960 India St. 
18— W. R. Sautter, Los Angelea, 243 East 8oc- 

ond street. 

63— Wm. Erlckson, Los Angelea, 243 East Sec- 

ond street. 

66— W. F. Little. Fresno, 1114 Federal Ajiley. 

173— J. Lebon. San Francisco, 909 Howaijd St 

174 — G. Maya, Oakland, care Gallndo Hotel. 
245— Fred Herrmann, San Pedro, 212 Fourth St 
419 — R. Vere, Redlands, Box 367. 

437— Branch 4: Wm. SUnley, Imperial Box 
267. 

437— Peter LeBlanc, Holtville, Box 42. 
437— Branch 2: J. H. Sanderson, Brawley, Box 
485. f 
COLORADO. 
26— Harry Welnsteiu, Denver, 124 14th A}ve. 
ILLINOI8. 
302— Car Builders, Hegewlsch. 
86 — Branch 1: R. Stromberg, Chicago. 1J0 W. 
Elm Street 
Branch 2: K. Rathje, Chicago, 935 Well* 
Street 

Branch 3: E. Janickl, Chicago. 7 Emma St 
167— A. 8lmpson, Chicago, 1811 Oakdale avenue. 
600— W. D. Borger, Pullman, 20 E. 103rd $L 

NDIANA. 

200— Henry Hahn, Muncle, 2009 8. Elm 8t 
301— John Hermann, Hammond. Box 599. 

201— W..H. -.aroer, Anderson, 2408 Brown BL 

IOWA. 

139— Ben Llmberger, Sioux City, Gen. Deliv. 
LOUISIANA. 

38— F. Albert, New Orleans 137 North 8cott 

MINNE80TA. 

64— C. H. Fisher, Minneapolis, 627 Emerson 

avenue Nor^h. 
137— Peter Johnson, : Minneapolis, 616 Fifth 8t 

South. r 
424— W. Free, Deer River. 

MISSOURI. 

84— Julius Pollock, St. Louis, 1529 N. I5th St 
188 — B. Blumoff, 8t Louis. 2007A Biddle St 

Branch 2: I. Goldberg. St. Louis, 2340^* 
Carr street. 

413— W. A. Hoffman, St. Louis, 2634 South 18th 
Street. 

MONTANA. 

39— Ralph H. Belcher. Billings. 

40— Pe«e Brown, MlHsoula. Box 745 

41— J. W. Bailey. Great Falls, 60e Fifth Are. 

South. 

■John Byrne, Anaconda, Box 635. 



NEW YORK. 
15— A. Black. New York, 403 West 127th. 
95— W. Northrop. New York. 44 Went 96th. 
163— W. N. Waggonor, Jersey City, 236 Suydam . 
Avenue. 

179— J. A. iloulston. Brooklyn, 12s State Street 
»17— J. Frbnkowtak. Buffalo. 1159 Broadway. 
420— C. O. Fisher, Now York, 348 East 152<L 
OHIO. 

75 — O. A. 8torck, Lorraln, 1P60 East 29th. 
89— B. Peraky, Cleveland, 2267 Haxen Ave. 
t94— Evan Enoch, Martins Ferry, 301 Hlckey 
street. 

295— Clyde Sweeney, Masalllon, 1!) Charlea 8t 
•i West 

OREGON. 

92 — J. Jackson, Portland, 306 First street. 

93— Paul r rowerk, Portland. 306 First St 6. 
141— W. T. Nef, i-ortiand, 306 First St South* 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
— L. D'Andrea, Dunmore, 306 8mith street 
143— Michael Rhelnhard, Pittsburg, 5904 Ha* 
vard street 

216 — Geo. W. Pearce. Mt. Waahlugfon, Pitta- 
burg, -1 v.reenbuah Street 

291— Tube and Pipe Mill Workera, Soho, Pitts- 

burg. 

292— Car om.cera. Woods Run. 

293— Th. Bessemle. Allegheny, 826 Green street 
193— Kroatlan Branch, Th. Bossemie, Allegheny, 

826 Green street. 

296— Val. ( bpunar, McKees Kocks, 100 Cnarter* 

Ave. 

297— H. C. Fletcher, Newcastle, 235 Meyer Avo. 

298— -Charlea McKeever, Newcastle, Box 622. 

299— Jerry Kaufold, Lyndora, Nixor Hotel. 
393— James Alassia, Box 239, Monoogahela City 
392— Paulon Bastlde. McDonald, Box 224. 
511— J. Yanlello. Old Forge, Box 13. 

516 — Anton Parl8ee. Parsons, Box 81. 
615— O. Grechi, West P'ttston, 118 Luzerne ave. 
524 — T. Goetomo, Scnmton, 101 Lackawanna 
avenue. 

RHODE ISLAND 

99— C. A. Ulderlco, Woonsocket 686' Diamond 
Hill. 

VERMONT. 
7— F. Rossi, Montpelier. 115 Barro street. 
176-7-N. Imbruglio, Waterbury. 
410— L. Marchetto. Barre, 10 Shurtcleff Place. 

WASHINGTON. 
131— A. C. Cole*. Seattle, 1524 Fifth avenue. 
13^— Chas. Brown. 8pokane, Box 2129. . 
178— Aug. Wangeman, Seattle, 1524 Fifth ave- 
nue. 

222— W. H. Douglas. Spokane, Box 2129. 
316 — Al Enstrom, Anacortes, Box 696. 
337— Henry Larson. Bellingham, 2li6 F Street. 
354— O. C. Wertenbaker, Aberdeen, Box 779. 
382— W. J. Morris, Seattle. 1524 Fifth avenue. 
423— F. W. Shwartz, Spokane, Box 2129. 
432— Wm. Liebrecht, Seattle, room 3, 218 Sec- 
ond avenue south. 
434— Hugh A, Hanley, Spokane, Box 2129. 
WYOMING. 

140 — Loula Moreau, Cheyenne, 418 West 17th 
street 



NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL UNION TEXTILE 

WORKERS. 
National Secretary — Francis Miller, 12 Rose- 

mont Terrace, Lymansville, R. I. 
20— G. O. 8mlth. Lawrence^ Mass., 113 New- 

berry street 
66— :Wm. Swlndlehurst, Fall River, Mass., 33 
James St. 

120 — D. Ficari, West Hoboken, N. J., 447 Cen" 
tral avenue. ' 
157— Wm. Yates, New Bedford, Mass., 1017 

Auchushnet Ave. 
157 — ILvalian Branch, New Bedford. 
157— Wm. Yates, New Bedford. 1017 Achunsh- 
net Ave. 

425— A. Debulgne, Philadelphia, 1842 No. Front 
street 

4.33 — 8. Martinelll, 8tafford Springs, Conn., Box 

698. 

436 — O. Coppens, Lowell. Mass., 37 Prince St 
513— Francis Smith. Woonsocket. R. I., Box 40. 
630— T. J. Powers, Olneyvllle, R. I., Box 206. 

DI8TRICT COUNCILS. 
New York, N. Y.— H. Traurig, 741 Last Fifth 
street. 

Chicago, III.— Wm. Rice. 935 Wells street. 
McKees Rocks, ^a.— Frank Morris, 100 Char- 
tiers avenue. 
CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Seattle, Wash — ('. P. 'Willlami, lf,24 Fifth Av t . 
Portland. Ore. — J. Jackson. 306 First Ave. 
99— C. A. I'lderlco, Woonsocket, 686 Diamond 
Hill. 

Bpoknne, Wash. — T. H. Dlxon. Box 2129. 
Los Angeles, Cal.— Wm. Sautter, 213 East Sec- 
ond street. 

PROPAGANDA LEAGUE8. 
Buffalo. N. Y.— H. Tuthlll. 69 BayneB street 
.Chicago. III.— Paul Trice, 418 Oak street. 
24— A.i Hagsberg, Harrison, 15 Franklin avp. j Butte, Mont.— Paul Cooney, 261 East Porphyry 
510— HAHartman, Jersey City, 1Q7 Paterson 1 St. street. 
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142— J. F. Sehroedcr, Anaconda, 212 East Com. 

avenue.. 

40t» — F. C. Meyer, Butte, Box 1133. 
421— Joe Duddy, Kails pell, Box 175. 

MICHIGAN. 
Mrs. Elma Anotnen, Negaunee, L. B. 2p7. 
NEBRASKA. 
86— F. H. Alexander. Omaha, 627 South l|7th 



Ave. 



NEW JER8EY. 



The Industrial Workers demand that every 
man. woman and child have plenty of food, 
clothing and aholtor. There are enough of 
these commodities produced by the working 
class to fill the needs o! all with plenty of time 
left to enjoy tnem. 



INDUSTRIAL UNIONI8M. 

If the emancipation of labor will not come 
through the manipulation of little slips of paper 
called ballots, neither is It likely to come 
through the gathering of the working class Into 
old^llne craft unions, as tho increasing useless- 
ness of tho American Federation of Labor- ex- 
emplifies. A -very large part of the working 
class ia shut out from voting at all elections 
because It is ever on tho move In search of that 
wlll-o'-the-wisp, the Job. At tho same time, the 
membership of the American Federation' di- 
vided Into craft unions, is upholding the Sys- 
tem which robs the workers. 

Only one form of unionism will insure ulti- 
mate success to the workera in the struggle 
to emancipate themselves from tho bonds of 
wago slavery— tho Industrial form under which 
al! organized workers take up tho causo of any 
section of the working class. Under this form 
of unionism the u.tlmate goal towards which 
we are striving Is constantly heid before thp 
eyes of tue members; the overthrow of the un- 
just capitalist system and the establishment 
of ,a workers' republic. 

l One of tho main objects of this form of or- 
ganization, la to bring tho workers to a knowl- 
edge that they aro the producers of all wealth 
and are robbed of about four-fifths of their 
product by employers and their parasitic fol- 
lowing. They are taught that, to put an end to 
this exploitation tho workers themselves mtist 
band together and take over for themselves 
all the industries and means of wealth produc- 
tion. As manipulation on tho part of the rill- 
ing class has deniod citizenship to tho worker 
by depriving him of tho right to voto, the gov- 
ernment which now stand* for the interests of 
the employers must be overthrown by revolu- 
tion, lho form of the revolution will take de- 



pends wholly on tho attitude of the employing 
classes when they are brought face to faco with 
the fact that tho workers of the; country as a 
unit demand from them tho restitution of the 
means of wealth production. 

The value of industrial unionism as a means 
of forcing concessions from the employing 
classes while tho work of preparation for the 
overthrow' of tho system la going on, has been 
amply proven In past. It Is effective because 
every employe In an Industry, and. If neces- 
sary, the employes in allied industries, irre- 
spective of their different trades or occupa 
tlons, are called out, entirely crippling tho ef 
forts of the employers to operate their plants. 

More than that, it implants In the mind of 
tho worker an utter disdain for tho "Job," 
awakens In him a spirit of Independence and 
teaches him to think and reason for himself 
Instead of allowing his Ideas to be shaped by 
those whoso Interests are opposed to his. — 
Nome Industrial Worker. 



orkcra in general must be kept In Ignorance 
or else they would not allow themselves to be 
exploited. Tho mouthpieces of the exploiters, 
the capitalist sheets, but add Insult to injury 
by calling those who toil "ignorant foreigners." 



NEW HEADQUARTERS. 
Tho Seattle Locals, No. 178 and 332, have 
moved to new headquarters, and are now lo- 
cated at 1524 Fifth Avenue, between Pike and 
Pine. All members from outside polnta will 
find ua at this address and aro requested to pay 
us a visit should they come to this city. The 
hall is larger and bolter than wo have had 
hitherto. An active campaign will be carried 
on to recruit new members and spread the 
propaganda of Industrial Unionism. 
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STRIKE SITUATION 
AT BETHLEHEM 



Schmidt started from here on last Wednes- 
day evening. He wan Instructed to go there, 
size up the tdtuatlrin and If »ame warranted it. 
he should ImmedlnU'ly notify me and I would 
proceed there at once. 

I«flHt Friday afternoon I received two tele- 
grams from him urging that I start for the 
strike fcene immediately. 

I left here on Friday nlgbt and reached 
South Bethlehem Saturday morning. There 
had been a meeting arranged to he addressed 
by both Schmidt and myself to be held Sun- 
day night In the Old City Hall where the propo- 
sition of urging the other different trades to 
go out would be advised. 

All day Saturday wo spent In either distri- 
bution of circulars of which we had ten thou- 
Fand printed In three languages, namely, Eng- 
lish, Polish aud Slavish, and In Investigating 
the situation. I had a conference with the lend- 
er of the Htrke, D. Williams, a member of the 
Socialist Tarty Ix>cal In Allentown, Fronr 
what I could learn from him. It became Im- 
mediately noticeable that they were not very 
anxious that the I. W. \V. snould bother with 
the American Machinists who were then the 
only striker*, but that we should use our In- 
fluence with the Slavs and Poles. 

Sunday was spent In a house to house can- 
vass with circulars and leaflets. Sunday, as 
you will see by the enclosed clipping, we had 
a splendid meeting. 

I found that all through the strikers were 
rather sympathetic with the I. W. W, and on 
ull sides the men admitted that the -A. F. of 
L. organizers had run the revolt j Into the 
ground. Many expressed the feeling that It 
was really too bad that we were not on the 
ground the first day of the big walk out. 

1 attended with Schmidt the strikers* mass 
meeting that was held on Saturday afternoon 
where Sammy's organizers spoke to the men 
about their craft unions, the worst kind of rot, 
no advice to do any picket duty but the same 
old rot that If the men took out craft union 
cards they would beat the bosses. 

On Sunday night in my speech I made the 
posit iou of the I. W. W. clear to the men and 
the same was accepted by a show of hand vote 
of the meeting, to-wlt. the I. W. W. had noth- 
ing In common whatever with the A. F. of L.. 
but we were confronted with a strike and the 
name should be made a success. We were 
willing for the time being to bury the hatchet 
po to speak and go ahead with the proposition 
of getting the reKt of the men to quit work 
and fight out the fight for the purpose of win 
tiliig; that the I. \V. W. would be willing to 
leave the matter of which organization the 
in»'n should Join till after the strike, providing 
that the organizers of the A. F. of L. would 
be willing to do the name. , 

The next morning, the three of u*. Petroff of 
Pottsvllle. Schmidt and 1, were out In the rain 
at r, o'clock doing picket duty with about fifty 
Hungarians and about twenty of the striking 
machinist.-:. 

Through the roasting that I had given the 
moulders on Sunday for having gone back to 
work and by the picket work in the morning, 
about 10 o'clock that morning about three hun- 
dred moulders of one of the shops and 115 crane 
men walked out. We had succeeded in get 
tint; a bunch of Slavs and Polee • -» go to work, 
with the promise that at the up ortune mo- 
ment they should lead a stampede through the 
shop and try and get the rive thousand or more 
of their countrymen to walk out. 

What Ajm-ricans came that morning to the 
picket' line saw that we meant business and 
they were outspoken about the matter and ar- 
gued that It was the only way to fight. It 
was arranged that at the strike meeting at 
10 o'clock that morning both Schmidt and I 
would be asked by the men to speak, and that 
after we got done a motion would be made 
that all men and officers Interested in the 
strike should go on picket duty in the morn- 
ing, instead of sleeping till 10 o'clock. 

At the meeting the stnge was filled with all 
the organizers of the A. F. of L. that could be 
scraped. They all upoke and advised (he men 
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to at once start to register so that they could 
be organized into their respective craft unlons- 

When they had got done one of the striking j 
machinists made a motion that I be Invited 
to address the meeting. The motion was sec* 
onded from different parts of the house. ; 

Hut the lenders offered objections and in 
order to try and kill the proposition they stuck 
up a Hungarian speaker to address the May- 
gar workers. Meanwhile some of the' strikers 
Jumped on the stage and demanded the rea- 
son as to why I could not speak: They offered 
all kinds of silly excuses. Finii^v Williams, 
the strike leader, told Petroff and>others that 
he was willing that I should speak but thnt 
the chief of police from whom they get the 
City Hall gratis had warned them that if they 
allowed me to speak, that I would be Immed- 
iately arrested and the hall taken away from 
them. The committee of the men from the 
door reported his remarks to me nnd I replied 
that if they wanted that the chief of police 
should act as censor, on what should be said 
In the meetings, he could govern them and 
for all I cared they may . lust as 'well appoint 
him and the rest of the police force as the 
strike committee, but that for my part I would 
not talk any different than I would under any 
other circumstances. 

When Petroff took my answer to them, they 
Immediately tried to compromise the matter 
by allowing Schmidt to talk in Slavish and 
Polish. To that I yelled from the floor that 
If the I. W. W. representatives could not be 
heard in English because the language was too 
radical, that it was the same thing in any 
other language and we would not be used as 
prostitutes by any damn committee. The- meet- 
ing began to break up notwithstanding all the 
frantic appeals of the leaders of the A. F. of L. 

Dunches of men gathered around to discuss 
the matter and all agreed that the whole mat- 
ter was raw, and that I should be allowed to 
epeak. Seizing my opportunity I again called 
attention to them of the proposition that I had 
made at 8unday night's meeting. I told all 
present that I could see the whole proposition 
clear — the craft union leaders were anxlov.s 
that we should stay on the ground and lead the 
Slavs and Hungarians, that we should spend 
our money and energies but that at the end 
a pact would be made with Schwab whereby 
the mechanics would be given some conces- 
sions nnd the vast mass of laborers — the Hunk- 
tes— would be left in the cold as usually Is the 
case. 

I told Williams that he could forget the Idea 
as he had remarked, that we would eventually 
start a row with the A. F. of L. and thus dis- 
rupt the strike. That wV would wash our hands 
with the whole proposition and leave the field 
clear for him and his A. F. of L; that I fully 
understood the situation; that they figured in 
using "the foreigners in pulling the chestnut 
out of the fire for the mechanics but thnt the 
I. W. W. would not be a party to the sacrifice. 

IVtroff. Schmidt nnd I went to the Hotel 
nnd considered the whole matter and we de- 
cided that taking everything in consideration 
the bent thing that we could do to keep' the 
confidence Of the men would .be to withdraw 
from the whole proposition. 

We came to this conclusion from the follow- 
ing facts: 

First— The strike had been brokeu by the Or- 
ganizers of the A. F. of L., who had run the 
sentiment of a general strike of all the em- 
ployees into the ground, by the fact that they 
had from the Btart advised the men to be 
peaceful, to stay home Instead of doing picket 
duty, that Instead of the different crafs walk- 
ing out altogether with the rest they had been 
advised o remain at work, organize Into craft 
unions and theu present their demands for in- 
crease in wages from the Institution. This ad- 
vice had been followed by some *of the trades 
and as In the case of the electrical workers 
had resulted that the management had raised 
their wages and they remained at work. 

The fakers had decreased the fighting num- 
ber of the men by the fact that they had all 
along advised the men to leave the place in 
search of other Jobs. This advice had been 
followed and the result was that out of a total 
number of five thousand strikers there was 
only about a thousand left in the town. 

We reasoned that if we tried hard we would 
have very little trouble in getticg the Slavs 
to walk out, but that If we did w e would have 
to run the strike In two different ways. There 
would be one army in one hall and one in an- 
other. As long as the fight goes on *the plan 
thnt it Is at present, there will be no excite- 
ment and an appeal for funds would bring in 
very little, but If the Slavs walked out there 
would soon be some excitement and money 
j would come in. and since the A. F. of L. has 
J already sent out its appeals we would simply 
I be pumping water to run th^lr mill. 
| Taking all these things into consideration 
j we decided thnt the bivt that we could do 
| would be to wash our hands of the. whole mat- 
ter, that the A. F. of L. had run the strike Into 
the ground and they may as well finish it them- 
selves and have the blame for it, rather than 
they make the failure, but because we butted 
in. they would say that the strike was lost 
due to the Interference of the I. W. W. 

So Schmidt remained to address the meet- 
ing that was called for Monday night and ex- 
plain to the Slavs and Poles the whole situa- 
tion as it looked to us and advise them to use 
their own Judgment in the matier of walking 
out. JOS. J. ETTOR. 
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LETTER FROM BUEN08 AY RES. 

(Translated from the French paper "Volx Du 

Pcuple," by Adolph Kobner. 
To the Working Men and Women of the United 

State* : 

Fellow Workers: In Argentine the working 
class is divided into, three factions, the par- 
liamentarian Socialists, Anarchist communists 
and revolutionary. Syndicalists"! (labor union- 
ists). Out of a struggle among] these factions 
lasting ten years, the revolutionary Syndicates 
*ere victorious, few in number! It is true, but 
composed of very active members, who with- 
out getting discouraged, have steadily worked 
for unity of the producers. 

A unity congress was held oil the 25th and 
26th of September, in which 60 different unions 
took part, lly a unanimous vote a consolida- 
tion was effected, and a new organization called 
"LA CONFEDERATION OHRERA REGIONAL 
ARGENTINE" was formed. 

Such iwas the working man's position In 
Argentine before the late happenings, that took 
place in Duenos Ayres. This city had as its 
chlof of police, a maa by the name of Falcon, 
a. veritable brute in human form, always ani- 
mated by the most hostile sentiments toward 
the working class. Tho Colonel Falcon led 
'all the slaughters of the 1st of May, 1909. and 
following days, the result of which was 8 dead 
aud 100 wounded. The popular* Indignation af- 
ter these murders was at burst point. The 
workingmen's associations responded to this 
stroke of violence by declaring a general 
strike. For eight days everything was par- 
alyzed; 300,000 workers all told In Duenos 
Ayres took part in it. The government in the 
person of Falcon was "particularly vicious; 20 
dead and 200 wounded remained on the spot. 

The reign of brutality was at its height, so 
on the 14th of November the chief of police 
and his secretary fell the victims of a venge- 
ful bomb. The eveulng of the same day the 
secret police swamped the offices and destroy- 
ed Jhe printing presses of the papers La Van- 
guardlft and La Protesta. Next day martial 
law was declared. The police threw them- 
selves on the halls of the workingmen's organ- 
izations, the meeting place of the conductors 
wagone situated in the street Monte* De Oca 
No. 972, was riddled with bullets. The chairs, 
the tables and the books heaped together in 
the middle of the street were burned. The of- 
fice of the hat makers nnd shoe makers were 
rutded, without being burnt, as well as the 
hall In Mejico Btreet, where 25 Syndicates 
used to meet. The reaction against the Syn- 
dicalist organizations became ferocious. The 
new amendment to the expulsion law permits 
a punishment of five yenra in prison for any 
one who after having been exiled should ap- 
pear in the territory. There is talk of taking 
away the citizenship of all those 'who had been 
naturalized previous to this strike. The day 
after the declaration of martial law, La Ma- 
cion, a conservative organ, stated that 150 
Syndicalists would be expatriated (and 100 
of those who had been naturalized) would be 
sent on board a warship to Fire Island, which 
has a population of 427 white and a few .thou- 
sand Indians and has a murderous climate. 
The most militant comrades were arrested and 
since then we have not heard anything of 
them. 

Such is the vengeance meted out working 
class by a Republican government of Argen- 
tine. The revolutionists, however, are not de- 
terred from acting, in spite of the ferocious 
measures of repression, the militants announce 
their campaign. We hope that all revolution- 
bus on the other side of the Ocean, as well as 
on this side, will declare their solidarity with 
us and will help the confederation Obrera Reg- 
ionale Argentina to come out victorious from 
this dangerous struggle. In this hope we re- 
main yours with brotherly and revolutionary 
greeting. 

JUAN LORENCI. 

Ex-Secretary of the Union Generale De Tra- 
bajadores Argentines. 

P. S— We ask all the organizations to repro- 
duce the nboi'e Information In their papers. 
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WITHOUT A CARD. 

I ought to get a large reward 
For never owning a union card. 
I've never grumbled. 1 never Htruck, 
I've never mixed with union truck. 

Put I must be going my way to win, 
So open. St. Peter, and let me In. 
St. Peter sat and stroked his stnff, 
Despite his office, he had to laugh. 

Said he, with ft fiery gleam in his eye, 
"Who Is tending this gate, you or I? 
I've heard of you and your gift of gab, 
You are what is known on earth as a scab." 

Thereupon he arose In his stature tall 
And pressed the button upon the wall, 
And said to the imp that answered tho bell: 
"Escort this fellow around to hell." 



HEADQUARTERS OF 
THE NDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE 
WORLD. 
1524 Fifth Avenue, 8eattle, Wash. 
Reading room open from 8 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Library contains a long list of books dealing 
with the labor problem. 

Pamphlets on ndustrlal Unionism for sale at 
the otllowtng prices: 

Why Strikes Are Lost and How to Win 5c 

Industrial Combinations 5c 

Industrial Unionism 5c 

Eleven Dlind Leaders 5c 

Social General Strike * 5c 

I. W. W. Song Books 6<J 

Industrial Worker, single copy 5c 

Solidarity 5c 

Propaganda meetings held every 8unday at 
S p. m. 

CHA8. P. WILLIAM b, 
Bec'y Propaganda Committee. 



THAT CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 

That '[co-operative commonwealth" bug 
seems to appear to some of our would-be rev- 
olutionists In the form of a horrible nightmare; 
they are sorely troubled by It, for to them 
it Beems to keep saying how are you going to 
Inaugurate this Ideal of which you speaK, and 
what form will it take on. They are being 
kept so busy trying to answer— 4o them— this 
great puztling question that their mind is be- 
ginning to wander away from the leading prob- 
lem, the organization of the working class Into 
a class conscious body; but while they are 
pondering over that terrible "plpe-flend's hallu- 
cination," 'this organization of the workers has 
been going on very fast, and if those dreamers 
are not careful that co-operative commonwealth 
will be running full blast before they "come 
out of it.'i It has already begun to take on 
form; it )s already oelng formed within the 
shell of the old. This new society, one used to 
hear so much about, has already begun to take 
over the Mo-cnlled capitalist Industries^ and to 
manage them for their own benefit. 

They have already told tho great (J. S. 8tcel 
Trust where It is to get off at. To be sure, 
their power is limited only because of their 
smallness|of numbers. 

If mo workers, those on the outside of the 
movement, would only get busy, "stow their 
old guff." and quit waiting to see Just what the 
other fellow was going to do, if tne> would 
get off the fence and come into the organization 
along with the rest, we could tell every great 
trust where to head in at; we could soon dic- 
tate to all others, as we have the Steel Trust. 

8o, now, Fellow Workers, get busy and or- 
ganize. We must work together for a couse, to 
the end the full product of our labor. All the 
energy we can summon up must be expended 
along this line— organization. We must make 
it our slogan— organization, organization. That 
is what will do the work for us; so, again, get 
busy. Como In and bring the rest with you; all 
you can. The old system is swaying now like 
a rotten tree trunk, so all together, and, yo! 
hoav'er, there she goes. 

A concession here and a concession there, 
and, to quote a famous advertisement for a 
hair tonlc< she's going, going, gone. 

GEORGE F. BARNES. 
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(Continued from P«g*» Four.) 
lt>09. In France several times, the latest being 
the strike in protest against shooting striking 
coal miners in 190G; the two postal, employes' 
strike In 1909; in Italy* In 1904 as a protest 
against the shooting of UrIVIng worklngmen; 
In Sweden in 1905 for the use of the ballot by 
the workers; in Russia In 1905 for a represen- 
tative government. 'Most of these have been 
successes in whole or in part, while the fail- 
ures have out taught the workers the need of 
a more thorough organization. 

The value of the political strike is that It 
compares the strength of the organized work- 
era with that of the capitalist state; nrings 
out the class nature of the existing govern- 
ments; creates a disrespect for their author- 
ity and claims of obedience; creates a greater 
class consciousness; undermines and destroys, 
as "(ar aa we have economi^ power, said gov- 
ernments, and substitutes the labor union aa 
the administration of, by and for the workers. 
General 8tri|ea. 
General strikes may occuf only In single in- 
dustries or all industries. They may be re- 
stricted to an industrial district or become 
national or international In scope. They have 
more or less paralized Industry. Upon the 
suddenness and unexpectedness of their ac- 
tion, and their effectiveness in tying up In- 
dustry depend their success. . As a rule, elab- 
orately prepared general strikes have not been 
very successful for the reason that the em- 
ployers, being forewarned, ocjld counteract 
such moves, but mainly because the workers 
were not well enough organized. Unforeseen 
or spontaneous general strikes have been al 
most uniformly successful for the reason they 
were emprises and eanily overcame the unpre- 
pared and weak resistance possible. 

General strikes,' aa observed in the chapter 
on Political Strikes, have been used against 
the government aa well aa betng Industrial 
strikes. The railroad strikee of Austra-Hun 
gary and Italy, the general str.xes and lockout 
In Denmark, tho Knights of Labor strike i ; In 
1S8G, the American Railway Union strike of 
1894 in the United States and toe great Swed- 
ish lockout nad strike of 1909 are some of the 
general atriges in industries that have, as a 
whole, advanced the working oasa interest. 
We have not seen a general strike reach across 
national lines, mainly because there is no real 
international organization of labor, and also 
because the labor organizations are as yet 
mainly under the control of political and na- 
tionalist ideas and forms. The real industrial 
organization of labor will be International in 
character. It also implies the use of the gen- 
eral strike, aa the motto, "An injury to one is 
an injury to all," means that whenever a part 
of an industry or an industrial district is in- 
volved in a strike or lockout, it may be neces- 
sary for all the organized workers to, walk out 
regardless of racial or national lines. For 
more thorough understanding of the general 
strike the reader is referred to Arnold Roller's 
pamphlet, "The Social General Strike." 

Every striae or labor trouble brings out more 
and more the underlying principle, who shall 
have and rule industry, the capitalist or the 
workers? The general strike Is a means to 
compare the relative power to control the so- 
,clal labor power and the wealth produced, 
whether it shall be the capitalists or the work- 
ing class. General strikes have stirred up the 
spirit and enthusiasm of the workers and 
shown their solidarity as nothing else has. It 
has shown them the power and possibilities of 
united action, and as such has aroused their 
courage and determination to be free from capi- 
talist control. It has helped to free the work- 
ers from the stifling legalism of parliamentary 
action with Its everlasting dllltorlness, make- 
believes and sheep-like spirit. Not only has 
the general strike shown the workers their 
strength, but also their weakness, and who 
are the traitors or incompetents. Thus the 
workers learn where and how to strengthen 
their union, and who and what officials to 
throw out or retire. We learn, also, that the 
members, and not the officials, are the ones 
to make a successful strike. The general 
strike, to the indunstrlallsts, Is one of the 
means of arousing the social energies of the 
workers to act for themselves to get more of 
the wealth they produce. The Industrialists 
aim by a series of general strUes to test and 
destroy the capitalists' power In each and all 
Industries; to help out off the capitalists' In- 
comes, to help overthrow their shop organiza- 
tion, and along with It their political govern- 
ment. Thus the Industrialists aim to put an 
end to capitalist ownership nnd control of In- 
dustry by a series of general strikes, each ono 
gaining some advantage for the workers or re- 
vealing some weakness to be remedied, until 
the workers have the power and see the neces- 
sity of taking and conducting Industry of, by 
nnd for themselves. 

(Continued In Ncx*,l*.<mp.) 

MODERN SLAVERY. 

As a consequence of his desire for life and 
the means that make It certain and pleasant, 
man has ever turned his attention to the con- 
quest of nature, reducing -vegetable and animal 
life to his control. But his conquest does not 
end here. Ever has man enslaved his fellow; 
he has sought to make his own career upon 
earth pleasnnter and more ceratln by compell- 
ing others to toll ofr him. In its more prim- 
itive stages slavery was enforced by tho own- 
ership of the man. In its later and more re- 
fined 6tagea it is carried on by tne ownership 
of the things from which man must live. The 
rulers no longer have the right to buy and sell 
the maa, to send him here and there to «ult 
their win. They simply have tho power to 
dictate the terras upon which he can stand 
upon the earth. With the mines, the forests, 
the oil, the harbors, the railroads and the really 
productive lands in the rulers' hands, the dom- 
inance and power of man over his feltows la 
absolute and complete—Clarence 8. Darrow. 

Workers In general must be kept in Ignor- 
ance or else they would not allow themselves 
to be exploited. The mouthpieces of the ex- 
ploiters, the capitalist sheets, but add insult to 
injury by calling those who toll 'ignorant, for* 
elgners." 

In sending In for change of address, always 
etate the old address oa well aa the new. 

When you have read thle paper pass It en te 
n friend. 
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CITY EMPLOYMENT OFFICE OF PORT- 
LAND A FARCE. 

Every morning and all day long yuu can see 
many men standing around the City Free Em-, 
ployment office, In the vain hope that they will 
get a chance to go to wor~. 

In case mere are any men wanted to go to 
work tne clerk makes out the tickets and .lays 
them on the desk, but If you were to ask him 
if ho had any Jobs he would answer no. The 
only chance a man has here to get a Job la to 
come through with a piece of change, and atlll 
they call this the free employment office. 

Here is a bit of information of Joba in thia 
locality: 

Swift Packing House at Peninsula!, near St. 
John, Ore. About 200 men are employed. 
Wages 12.25 per day. Hospital fee 11.50. Board 
$5.25 per wee*; very poor Work nine houra 
per day Boss looks down your collar at all 
times. Men come and go. Person can get a 
job at most any time nere. 
j United Engineering Company of Portland. 
Concrete work, 12.25 per day of nine hours. 
Only short-handled shovels used for mixing 
concrete and shoveling dirt Eastern slave 
drivers. 

} Lumber camps at Goble all running. There 
kire three camps, Broughton & Wiggans, Colum- 
bia River Logging Company and Goble Mill- 
ing Company. Wages $2.25 to $4.00, mill and 
woods. Grub is fair at the first two camps. 
At the Goble Milling Company's camp the grub 
is poor. Men can secure work here. 

Sharks are sending all kinds of men to Shanl- 
ko and Deschutes; also to California. Reports 
from both places say that the labor market is 
overnooded with men. 

WALTER NEF, Portland, Ore. 
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Crystal Palace Cafe 

Meals 50 centa up. 

Fresh Ranch Eggs— Fish a Specialty. 
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change books of all 
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Raymer's OJd Book Store 
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The Workingmen's Store 

WILL DRE88 YOU FROM HEAD TO FOOT 

Keep In mind that this store alwaya sella 
only reliable goods; has one price for every- 
body; gives everybody a square deal. 

Special Department In connection for Buy- 
ing and Stlllng A No. 1 Second* 
Hand Goods. 

THE OLD ESTABLISHED 8TORE 

114 Main 8treet 
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Haberdashery 

THE NEW WORKINQMAN'8 8TORE 



Clothing, Hats, Shoes, Furnishings, Etc. 
Every article guaranteed. Your money back 
If you want It. 



119 YE8LER WAY 



Opp. Seattle Hotel 



Phone Main 5811 



Carrol & 
Wineberg 

The Orlulnal 
Workingmiin's Store 
Established 1900. 



Clothing, Gents' Furnishings, Hats, 
Shoes, Rubbers, Oil Goods, Etc 

221 FIRST AVE. SOUTH 
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Represents the Working People 
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By W. 1. FISHER. 
Modern as well as medieval ana ancient rul- 
ing classes bane their existence ! and power 
upon slave or unpaid labor. Truo the exnct 
form of that shivery changes; yet one fnct re- 
mains ever present, whether of ancient chiUtel 
shivery, where the slave was driven by the di- 
rect supervision of a taskmaster, feudalism, 
where tlje serf wan bought and sqld with the 
land, or capitalism, where the wage laborers 
must sell their labor power to the owners of 
the tool* which they use. that Is, whether slave 
master**, feudal lords, or capitalist em ploy cm 
all had ami have the workers for the profit 
d« rived from their labor. Because of this has 
come an age long struggle between exploiter 
and exploited. Modern Industry by doing away 
with or subjugating to Its own end* all former 
classes, caste* or sects bui. brings j out clearer 
the chiss struggle. .Modern lndu?try by doing 
away with former methods of exploitation does 
not do away with the data struggle, It but 
alters the form. i 

With the coming of modern Industry the cWs 
struggle takes on ihe form of a Struggle be- 
tween wage payers atjd wage receivers. Out 
of this conflict of employer and employed arises 
Ihe modern labor movement. At first but weak 
ond with no national or International connec- 
tions the working class movement fights for 
existence with capitalist Industry. . 

The workers have been strengthened In their 
struggle by the employers being compelled to 
grant universal education to the workers in 
order to Increase the workers' productive ca- 
purity. The workers were also helped In their 
struggle by taking advantages <»f divisions 
among the ruling class to force concessions and 
gain the right to organize. Through the eco- 
nomic might of their unions they have. In the 
face of the bitterest opposition from the em- 
ploying claw, raised and are raising their un- 
ions from an outlawed to a legal ( status. The 
workers al&o have gained some; advantages 
through legislative enactments, but maluly not 
through laws passed but through the agitation 
and education such efforts to pass laws brought 
forth. i 

With the coming of the trusts and employers 
associations comes a change, that is, the class 
interests of the wage workers are almost shut 
off from further advancement by legal and par* 
liamentary means. So much so, that for the 
workers to continue such methods means that 
they are not only wasting efforts but actually 
obstructing their advancement as a class. The 
old methods of parliamentarism and |K>litical 
agitation, too much In the foreground, must and 
does give way to direct action through an In- 
dustrial labor union. Parliaments and lawn 
are nothing without Industry, but the possessors 
of Industry can make or unmake parliaments 
and laws. Industry belongs to them that can 
organize and direct the social labor forces In 
production to appropriate the product of labor. 
At the last analysis this organisation of the 
social labor forces in. production Is of, by and 
for the workers, because this labor power pro- 
ceeds from them. Industrial control by the 
working class Is In the process of making. A.? 
the scientists have fought the Intellectual bat- 
tle and shown In theory that the coming society 
v. ill spring from the working class, so now It 
Is for us workers to organize ourselves to win. 

"The working clas<? ond the employing class 
have nothing in common. There, can be no 
peace so long as hunger ond want are found 
among millions of working peoplo and the few, 
who make up the employing clas.t, have all the 
pood things of life. " . 

The working chw movement of today is the 
product of modern Industry and the social or- 
ganization necessarily following. With the 
acquisition of the tools of production by the 
capitalist (lass. o,hd also tho.^e tools growing 
too large for any one man to uso but only the 
united work of many* men being able to use 
them, that If followed that the owner must se- 
cure labor fo operate his machinery. Thus 
mew- up the modern wage system wherein the 
employer of labor, who also owns the machin- 
ery the laborers use. pays wages' to the labor- 
ers, keeps their product, fells It and keeps nil 
the values above cost of production. Hut the 
•ost of production ever varies, pud the en pl-i 
talist or corporation that can produce a com- 
modtiy or commodities the eh. apj st makes the 
most profit, or can capture the 'market h> put-: 
Ting wares i>u It f«,r nil" cheaper. Hut the cost' 
or production that can get labor' the cheap, st . | 
can make morn proilt a* well ils ext. ml the; 
market. Al-o the more maehlncrjv K Improved ! 
and the w ork'-rsi'an- *pe»ded u|> the greater! 
the piodu'< and prolit per I. .boiler. Also Ini- 1 

ptm. d machinery and 'h\ dl-ig jup the work- 1 

ers throw* oitt of work a mass i»f laborers to 1 
competr wiiii one another lor Ji|b<. And this j 
un-mploy. d army in order to enjl.-t docs>tiikej 
smaller wages, work faster and | hmg.-r hours, 
thn.- eheupeninc and making wor. e tin* llviim! 

conditions ot labor. I'.ut while |l mployer.s 

.-truugle to cheapen labor so as to make more 
prolits. the self Interest of the laborers Is to 
make labor dearer so as to get: more of the 
value* they produce. Hut the Individual laborer 
alone Is powerless, becauso he at the best Is 
a very small part In the work of production. 
Hesldef; there | K an Idle army of labor the em- 
ployer can always draw on. thus rendering the 
Individual laborers' efforts fruitless. 

What must the workers do? Join forces; as 
they nil have a common Interest In getting 
more of the value of their laborl As a result 
of such combination of labor domes strikes, 
lockouts, boycotts, t tc. In faction organized 
clas* conflict. o t , ,„„. hand thejemployer try- 
inc to cheaiieti labor and thus increase profits, 
while on the other the laborers! strive to get 
jnore for their 'labor. Thus we see the self in- 
terest of one group in conflict with the self 
Interest of another, a conflict that cannot be 
settled as long as the employing class 
remold to take profit from the employed. 
This struggle between employer and em- 
ployed must go on, despite j those who 
talk ' harmony of Interest'; between employer 
and employed. Hunger and wan| on one hand 
and wealth and luxury on the | other cannot 
agree. The present arraignment 'U only profit- 
able to the employing class ond disastrous to 
the employee. 

"Between these two classes a h» niggle must 
go on until the workers of the world orgaulzel 
n» a ciass. take possession of the earth und j 
the machinery of production and abolish the] 
wage system." I 
Hut the first (prm of re*lstcnc»!* of rhe wage j 
workers to their employers wan sccuttered, nnd I 
necessarily so, because .the employers were 
small. There had not yet arisen the modern j 
corporations and trusts. The employer being 
one who often hired only men of a single craft, 
and as a consequence arose craft unions. Again 
certain workers, who by possessions of skill, 
held a commanding position In the shop could, 
aod did organise themselves In the shop into 



trade unions. Of this number we find such as 
weavers , loomfixers, engineers, ; machinists, 
moulders, metal polishers, glass blowers, itone 
masons, etc. But the advance in the perfection 

of machinery has and continues to destroy 
skill. A machinist's work is constantly being 
subdivided and specialized, a machrte now pol, 
Ishes metal, moulding is largely done b,y ma- 
chinery, so also is glass blowing and. working. 
Thus the skilled artisan more and more sinks 
to the level of the unskilled laborer. To fur- 
ther break down the power of the skilled nrtl- 
son trade schools are established. These de- 
feat the purpose of the trade unions in limit- 
ing apprentices by which the trade unions kee/p 
down competition In their crafts; these trade 
schools supplying a surplus 'of skilled laborers 
to compete and break down Jhe power of the 
craft unions. 

Moreover no trade union or trade unionism 
as a whole Is not left to itself, as the employers 
ever strive to control the Ideas and forms nnd 

urposes of organization in their own lutere^t. 
The trade union officials, press, form and pur- 
pose of organization nre largely under the con- 
trol of the employing class. Such organizations 
as the Civic Federation with an ultra capitalist 
at Its head, and the president of the Amerlcnu 
Federation of Labor as vice-president, with'oth- 
er labor leaders as officials in that organiza- 
tion, all of which shows us that the alliance r of 
employers and labor leaders la to misdirect 
labor while the foundation of :rade unionism 
Is being destroyed, while at* the same time using 
the craft unions to prevent any imove toward 
Industrial Unionism. Hut no organization of 
labor can be permanently directed by the em- 
ployer? as such organizations being In the In- 
terests Of the employers does not, nor cannot 
get better conditions for the workers, conse- 
quently the workers are compelled either to 
revolutionize it or abandon it. ; 

As the artisan sinks nearer the level of the 
unskilled laborer and becomes only a cog in 
the general Industries they are compelled to 
see that the workers are compelled to stand 
together as a class in mill, mine, railroad, on 
water, farm or whatever industry they work 
In. The construction of a labor union that Bhall 
be able to corn et the existing capitalist order 
must conform to ?he forms of industry. As all 
trades or industries are interdependent, the 
skilled laborer dependent upon the unskilled 
as a machinist must have the work of the other 
laborers, so mutually the skilled and unskilled 
depend upon one another. Moreover because 
of the doing away with, skill we cannot carry 
on an active aggressive fight nor even a passive 
or defensive one by pitting one division of labor 
against another In the same Industry In wage 
conflicts. Every industry must be organzed 
that all the employes in each Industry Bhall 
form a department of a general union of all 
labor. The basis of the unions being the In- 
dustry;, nil the employes in each plant belong- 
ing to tie local union. In conflicts with the 
employer* all the laborers ceas^ work regard- 
less of craft or trade and tie up! that plant or 
industry or all Industries if necessary. This 
makes a complete army of labor, so constituted 
as to act as a unit in all matter* to the good 
of the organlzntiou. So whenever a strike, say 
In a steel mill should occur every mill belong- 
ing to that corporation. If necessary, would be 
closed down, yes all the steel Industry if neces- 
sary, would be shut down. The' railroads and 
marine transportation workers would likewise 
refuse to transport raw materials or finished 
products, strike breakers, soldiers or supplies. 
Neither would any other laborers help In any 
way the employers, feed strike breakers or soi- 
dlers. or in any way give aid or encouragement 
to the employers. Such an organization of la- 
bor becomes In its very nature !stronger than 
any organization the employers !can form. In 
fact it Is an Indu- trial government or admluls- 
trot Ion of, by and for the workers. 

Whenever industrial development has made 
neees.-ary Industrial organization In any line 
of 'Industry among the workers that form of 
organization cannot stop at any line of Indus- 
try, bemuse of the strong connection.* all In- 
dustries have with one another. . Aforeovcr 
experience shows that where wages are low- 
red or hours lengthened or Increased speed 
ilemanded in any Industry or by j any employer, 
or else a discrimination Is made against union 
employes. If not stopped by the! union will be 
further. followed up by employers In other lines 
of Industry until the abuse becomes general. 
In order to prevent such abuse and encroach- 
ments on the. workers' rights It. Is necessary to 
protect the members of all industries. In prac- 
tice an Injury m e.'tn becomes an injury to all. 
GENERAL METHODS. 

General methods of action or organization 
often make, or unmake a union. 1 If such meth- 
ods are outworn or cumbersome |t means waste 
of energy. To give notice to an employer 
we.'ks or months before a strike; to sii;n con- 
tracts that bind a union to remain at work re 
ganiles.-i of the other worker.-!;; to undertaV. 

and expejiMVe stlikes; to jrely upon tlie} 
employers to give a decision in favor of thei 
w orkers, and the absence of any connected j 
policy to follow out in building up the working 
class, union marks the Weakness of the action 
and policy of the existing unions. Too much 
confusion and waste of ouergy result froni] 
rralt divisions, where It is next to imposr.ibh 
to carry out a. common policy. If a genera 
eight -hour day Is wanted ir depends upon tin 
individual craft unions to enforce it each foil 
themselves. Worse still, unions in same o 
kindred Industries continue to work when om. 
is on strike or locked out instead of all quit} 
ting and 'refusing to handle or furnish materia^ 
for an unfair product. When there were n^> 
trusts or unions of employers, the craft unoln 
could and did gain concessions. Hut With thj 
coming of the trusts nnd employers' assocl.*}- 
Hons, the craft unions are being put on the de- 
fensive or broKen up. We see the evil of thi|s 
separationist and contract policy among thie 
coal miners, transportation workers, huildinjg 
trade laborers. Iron and steel worker*, textile 
workers— In fact, in every line of Industry. The 
coal miners with their separate district con- 
tracts, scabs it on the striking 
miners of other districts, and 
dered ihoir union weak and non-progrci 
The Iron, Steel and Tlnplate Workers have 
seen their strength in the trust mills reduced 
from sixty thousand to nothing in eight yeans. 
Tin* same process is breaking up the Pacific 
Coast Longshoremen's Union and Seamen's Un- 
ion of the Great Lakes. In fact, the workers In 
all industries have peon thilr unions deeimatfd 
by such blundering tactics k aai divides to be 
conquered. Such struggles wherein a sinrile 
or part, of an Industry stands alone In Ihe strug- 
gle h.js and Is* pne. m'g the undoing of the Anmr- 
ic in labor -movement, do.qdte me willingness hi 
other unions not on strike to assess themselves 
to -help those, striking or locked out. Whjat 
counts for far more Is the refusing to work 
with scabs, bring in raw material or| take oiit 
finished product from that shop or Industry, or 
feed or transport scabs or troopo for the em- 
ployers. 

One thing lacking In the American labor 
movement is represented by the American 
Federation of Ubor and the Craft Unions is a 
definite purpose, it is merely drifting with- 
out a goal or direction. As a consequence,! It 
can bo and is ridden by designing men w^o 



;ig or locked out 
1 have thus rch- 
non-progressivp. 



msae personal capital .out of it. Also It ieavos 
tne labor movement to be controlled largely by 
the employers to be turned Into cnannels that 
are harmless to the employing classf and de- 
structive to the workers' Interests. ^ This Is 
largely because of a lack of knowledge of the 
relations of employer ond employe, 'not under- 
standing that the employer and the wage la- 
borer have nothing In common. A true work- 
ing class union is bullded upon the knowledge 
of the relations of employers and wage labor- 
ers, and to uphold the Interest of wage iabore- 
jer8 against their employers, and to so organ- 
ize the working class that they can work out 
the mastery and controf-and final possession of 
the land and machinery of production. 
I General Moans and Mothods. 

I In outlining general means and methods of 
action to follow in labor's- conflict with the 
employers, no bard and fast rules can! be laid 
down. However, we suggest as a few the fol- 
lowing general methods. 
First—Avoid labor contracts. 
Second— Don't give long notices to the em- 
ployer what you intend to do. 
I Third— Avoid premature moves and moves at 
jthe wrong time. 

Fourth— Avoid as far as possible the use of 
jviolcnce. 

, Fifth— Use force of public education and agl- 
ttitiou; the union an agitational and educational 
force for the workers. 
Sixth— Boycott. 

Seventh— Passive *trl*?s and sabotage; irri- 
tation strikes. 
Eighth— Political strikes. 
Ninth— General strikes. 
Tenth— Where possible seizure of ware- 
houses and stores to supply strikers or locked- 
but men. 

. Labor Contracts. 

The practice or the craft unions to sign con- 
tracts to remain at work for a given length 
of time regardless of other laborers in same 
Industry or other Industries has been a prac- 
tice that the craft unions have followed out al- 
most universally, and none has resulted so dis- 
asterously to organized labor as a whole. In 
law a contract to be binding must be between 
equal contracting parties. Now who will con- 
tend that the men who have nothing to sell 
but their labor are equal witn the owners of 
the tools they use when the two try to strike 
a bargain as to wages, hours and conditions 
of labor. The employers' ownership of the land 
and machinery of production gives him a de- 
cided advantage. The laborers cannot as a 
last resort refuse the bargain as two equal 
contracting parties could; starvation Jnevltably 
stares them .n the face. It is a hold up game 
In which lanor is the hehl-up party. If a high- 
wayman held you up and took your purse you 
would not consider anything you signed all 
right. No; you would by all means try, to re- 
cover the stolen purse. Now, labor Is held up 
and made to give up all over the mere cost of 
subsistance and the raising' of a new genera* 
tion of slaves for the employers. Organized la- 
bor, if It is to get even more of whta it pro- 
duces, must at all times take advantage of the 
employers. As a few of the instances of the 
destructive tactics of labor contracts, we cite 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers, who had In 1901 60,000. A single 
plant at a time would be locked out while .the 
rest of the union men stuck by their contracts 
and produced steel. As a consequence their 
union Is completely broken up in all United 
States Steel Corporation plants. The United 
.Mine Workers of America, by the district con- 
tract and striking at the wrong time in the 
spring instead of the fall, have been reduced 
from 3!H.000 In 1*U»6 to .lti.t.OOO by 1IU0. The 
same contract policy bas all but destroyed the 
Pacific- longshoremen, the Lake Senmert, the 
United Hatters and the Carmen's Unions of 
the United States. More such Instances we 
could cite, but such, we believe, are sufficient 
to illustrate the ovil and dnnger of time con- 
tracts. 

! Time Contracts. 

j A serious mistake of the unions hns been 
that of giving a long notice of their demands 
iahiead. Tne employer is thus given time to 
• prepare and has time to get strike breakers 
'as. well as get out a big surplus so as to fill all 
lorders during a strike period. As . a conse- 
quence, a prolonged strike follows with the 
chances of victory on the side of the employer. 

,v. S , " l ! I lrat, ? n ^ W ( ° A . C, !« th T ° telegraphers of wero on strike against a closed shop, while 
the 1111 roads in 190., the United Mine Work- 1 about 4o0 other union men were at work, 
ers In l'JOO, the San Francisco street car men when the en'i 
In 1007, the Commercial Telegraphers in U.tOT, 
the Machinists of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
in 1;h)«.», and the i«nke seamen in same year. 
All these strikes were failures. As a contrast, 
we see the Italian general strike of 11*04. the 
Uussian and Swedish general strikes of urn.*., 
the electricians of Paris, France, In l!»o7, the 
postal employes of France In March, l!»oi», and 
a strike of women and girl necktie makers In 
New York City In UM»f>, all 6f which were suc- 
cessful, mainly because the employers had no 
time to prepare. "Wo refuse to strike when 
the boss wanted us to. when his orders were 
■duck, hut waited until a rush of orders came 
in and he was unprepared; tnen struck upon a 
day's notice," said the girl president of the 
n- ektM- makers in New York t'ity. That wan 
imtustrial union tactics. The necktie makers 
won complex ly. (itve no notice, but wait until 
you caich tne employer unprepared witn largo 
orders to fill, then make your demands, nnd if 
n it immediately complied with walk out as a 
unit. By fo..owlng such tactics the workers 
stand the greatest chances of success and the 
least chances of failure. 

Premature Moves and Moves at the Wrong 
Time. 

Strikes often fall because they are prema- 
ture, called when the organization is too weak 
and not prepared. Often the membership is 
without any union discipline and knowledge 
of what to do as well as being partially organ- 
ized. Failure Is almost always the result. 
Moves at the wrong time is responsible for 
many failures. The- membership, If they nre 
to remedy this, must learn when tne employer 
nas a rush or not. If orders arc slacK and the 
employer wants them to strike, don't do so, but 
hold your temper and wait until ho docs not, 
when he has big orders to fill, then make your 
demands. The coal miners by a policy of call- 
ing strikes In the spring or summer have met 
with a series of failures despite a well-filled 
treasury. If demands are made, muKe them 
in the fall, then if the coal barons refuse to 
grant them strike can be called in all fields at 
the same jtime. The people then, in order to 
keep from freezing, would compel the mine 
owners to settle, and that In favor of the 
miners. Motto: Catch the bosses unprepared. 
Ave'-iance of Violence, 
To bo sure, more or less violence will always 
accompany Htrik". or lockouts, but It Is. well to 
not let the employers entrap us in any armed 
resistance. Use public ngitntlon nnd educa- 
tion nnd the power of the industrial and class 
strike. The employing class are only too anxi- 
out to use the brute force of military power; it 
is their long suit, and we worgers arc. to side- 
step that and refuse to run up against their 
instruments of destruction. Our power lays 
in Industrial control, the power to 'start and 
stop industry; tho employers* power is bluff 
and brute force. Unless troops can be fed and 
transported, military power I fails. When we 
workers quit making arms and ammunition, 
clothing, feeding or transporting troops for the 
masters their bull! and brute violence falls. 
Besides tho carrying out of a policy of refusing 



to fight tae enemy with Ids own weapons of 
murder will gain us the support of the yet un- 
awakoned workers, as well as make Impossible 
the bloody reactions that follow armed revolts 
by the workers. 

The Union an Agitational and Educational 
Fores. 

Experience shows us that a membership 
without knowledge of vneir class are easily mis- 
led and their unions ridden by designing men. 

When the wage workers understand ihat the 
class struggle going on between them and their 
employes is not the result of any wickedness on 
the part of anyone or class, but springs from 
the nature of capitalist production; that such 
a struggle must go on until the working class 
organize an a class nnd take control of tndustry 
for themselves. When the workers so under- 
stand reverses will only be temporary and will 
but teach us our weakness and result in a, 
stronger and better disciplined organisation. 
From now on the union hall Is to be not only 
a gathering place to plan and conduct collec- 
tive resistance, but atto a school and social cen- 
ter/ We workers need greater knowledge of 
economics, history, science, hygenfe and other 
useful branches of knowledge. The writer sug- 
gests that where possible regular studies be 
taken up, classes formed and a regular study 
course carsjed on. We need more agitators 
and educators with a more thorough knowledge 
of economic, working class tactics, history and 
science. Such classes could be formed in the 
winter when the wenjher keeps the workers In 
as well as throws out of work a ni^ss of labor. 
Such workers, when the busy season opens] 
can mjngle with the other workers In the 
var oils industries as voluntary organizers to 
In :urn teach and organ I /.e the unorganized. 
To make the union an educational and agita- 
tional one, is to create a force that can In any 
emergency influence public opinion for the un- 
ion. Public opinion, coupled with the power to 
stop industry, is a strong combination. But 
not only is Jhe education of the workers desir- 
able from the viewpoint of spreading the agl- 
tlon, but to give tho movement permenance 
and solidarity as well as guard it against cap- 
italist deceptions, Intrigue and control. We 
must remember the movement is assailed by a 
powerful combination of Ignorance and hostile 
capitalist Interest. If one union has been de- 
stroyed and another made a bulwark of capital- 
ism through the Ignorance of their member- 
ship, we industrialists are to guard against 
that by a thorough knowledge of economics, 
the class struggle and class relations. Each 
local headquarters should have a library, where 
a public library Is used should be made of that 
by the membership to Inform themselves. Ar- 
ticles of Interest in current magazines and pa- 
pers, dealing with such subjects as improved 
machinery and methods of production, discov- 
eries and application of science, general 
scientific knowledge, discussions cn economics 
and public questions should be put in the mem- 
bership's hands. The member who finds any- 
thing of note to put it before the whole mem- 
bership that they may all get the benefit of 
such information. The art of public speak- 
ing also to be cultivated, but not in a cut-and- 
dried, lack-of-interest way, out with the zeal, 
energy, enthusiasm, moral consciousness and 
knowledge of the working . class cause. The 
main object of such training as stated above 
Is to train agitators and educators, school 
teachers, if you please, for to educate and or- 
ganize the' workers. A working ciass move- 
ment based upon knowledge of the workers' 
Interest, is invincible. It was this knowledge 
that enabled the Swedish- workers to gain their 
victory against the capitalist, lockout. The 
Volkhaus was not only a union hall, but an 
educational and social center, where economics 
and other Sciences were taught. ,bet us learn 
a lesson from them. 

The Boycott. 
An Industrial strike involves a boycott of 
the most far-reacnlng kind. When thoroughly 
carried outl an employer could not get raw 
material, strike-breakers, militia, take away 
the finished product, feed, or haul provisions 
for strike-breakers, build barricades around 
factories, even owners as well ns police, militia 
or anyone who helped the employers or corpo- 
ration could not get any service or tood. Mark 
the difference between a craft union boycott, 
for instance the famous Muck Stove and Range 
case, where the polishers, thirty-five In number, 
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company did not concede to the pol- 
ishers a boyfott was declared. No member of 
organized latior was to buy a Huck stove or 
range. Well, an industrial strike when carrltd 
out thoroughly would mean that not only 
would organized labor not buy any boycotted 
articles, but nobody else could. . 
Passive Strikei and Sabotage; Irritation 
Strikes. 

Passive stHkes or the easing up of work 
whom on the] job Is a favorite method of the j 
I- reach symll| a alL1sts. While the workers draw 
their pay they cut down the product by slow- j 
ing up, thus <-" l "m' on' the income of the om- j 
ployer and demoralizing his business. Such • 
strikes have been conducted on a largo scahij 
in Austria and Italy on the railroads. All that! 
was necessary was the strict following out of 1 
rules In the most intricate and strictest details. 
In a few days trutlic wa* entirely blocked. 
Needless to say that a speedy settlement in 
favor of tho strikers followed, 
"in the famous free speech Ugly in Spokane, 
Wash., the members of the Industrial Workers 
of tne World, sentenced to the chain gati* un- 
der a barbarous gag ordinance, carried on a 
most successful passive strike. Despite the 
brutality of the police on guard, the men did 
not in a week as much as they could have ac- 
complished in an hour; two men, who were 
chained together, broke In lour adys, and that 
by accident, only a seventy-five pound rock. 
Sucn methods of passive strikes has its advant- 
ages, especially where a long-drawn out light Is 
likely to result from a walkout. The passive 
strike is especially effective when coupled with 
the methods known as sabotage; that Is, turn- 
ing out an inferior product, disabling machin- 
ery, thus ohnsing a loss of time, wasting of 
product or doing whatever hinders production 
or cuts down profits. Uy attacking the em- 
ployer's income and at the same time drawing 
wages is a very effective lighting method, as 
It keeps tin from starving, weakens the finan- 
cial standing of tne .employer and inns mukcH 
him less able to lock us out for any prolonged 
period. i 

Irritation strfke also is a met nod tnat or- 
ganized labor I cau and has used in its battles. 
By quitting at an unexpected time nnd demand- 
ing more pay or some other shop regulation, 
then when th[* employer is about to bring in 
strike-breaker* go back, wait until strike- 
breakers are gone, then quit again unexpected- 
ly At C.rnnltd City, Illinois, In 1 !><>*'., occurred 
an Irritation Strike among tne unskilled la- 
borers In cho tjtoel mills. Tho.se laborers were 
mostly Hungarians and Roumanians. For tjiree 
successive mornings these workers siocd with- 
out htc gate ami shouted, J'No work If not $2.00 
pay." The mechanics could not start witbjbut 
these workers, jthe mills stood idle. No com- 
mittees, no arbitration offers, only "cither $2.00 
pay or no work/' After two hours of idleness 
the men resumed work. At the end of three 
days the company sent to the employment of- 
fices for strike-breakers. The workers fore- 
stalled htls move of tho company by going to 
work next momling. A week passed and tho 
men began the same tactics again. After a 
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|V\v dayft'ol' Muh i;utWs !»<.iln the busHrs rraf 
i/ed there wns n strongly organized hodv to 
deal with nnd they granted the demands. Th« se 
workers organized in the Industrial Workers 
of the World shows what can be done with a 
well-organized asd disciplined body. Such 
tactics disarrange the bosses shop organiza- 
tion nnu create confushpi in tilling orders, 
while the strikers are not starved by any pro- 
longed strike. 

Hut such tactics may bring about a lockout 
and the introduction of a card system, com- 
pelling the workers to sign a contract not to 
uelong t<> a union, if so, sign any or all con- 
tracts, but «*t the first opportunity take sih'h 
collective meaus as shall be necessary to re- 
sist the employer's exactions. In the gun 
works In Essen, in Germany, the employes 
were required to sign an agreement not to be- 
long to any revolutionary union or encourage 
propoganda for such union. Ah workers were 
advised by their committees to sign anything 
the employers wanted, but do anyway what- 
ever was best .for the protection of their Inter- 
est as workers. The reslut was that at the 
rirst opportunity the Japanese-Russian war, 
wnen the big order came in, the owners were 
confronted by a powerful labor union. !\Ve 
see such bodies are Indestructible. 

Politics! Strikes. 

Political strikes are actions against the capi- 
talist state, an doften have been also general 
strikes. The political strike may be used 
against th^ orders of courts, hostile legislation, 
against labor or the use of iroopa or police to 
break slrlkee The political strike may be also 
a strike of the government employes lighting 
to g.iin concessions from the government itself. 
The result of such moves when successful Is to 
weaken or render useless, court orders and 
laws against labor, prevent tho use of .troop* 
or police against the workingmen, and in gen- 
oral to undermine and destroy the capitalist 
statcw bile substituting in its place organized 
labor. The organized workers have been re- 
peatedly compelled to use the political strike 
to protect themselves or to gain some con- 
cessions. The political strike was used in 
Holland and Belgium, in 8pain in 1901 and 
(Continued on Pago Three.) 



